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Por the Companion. 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
How Milly’s “Self-Respect” asserted Itself. | 


| opening the parlor door, told Milly she could go in her present lowly condition. 


During. the three-miles’ ride to the nearest rail- 
road station, Milly had time to regain her self- 
ion. As she alighted at the station, the 
driver came up to her, and offered to get her trunk 
checked. 
After he had brought her the check, and she | 


had said good-by, he lingered near her, and sev- | calling Miss Tucker’s name in rapid succession | before I went ma said to me, ‘Now, Jenny, you 
eral times seemed on the point of saying some-| until her breath gave out, and then she began | must learn to make a bed before you go, for I’ve 


thing. At last he took up a pine stick, and began 
whittling it—a sure sign with a Yankee that his | 
mind is working. Gradually he moved nearer, 
and at last seated himself on the settee by Milly’s 
side, still keeping his eyes fixed intently on his 
whittling. After a few minutes’ silence, he began: 

“Boston’s a big city, Milly.” 

“Yes, I should think so.” 

“Taint as it is up here, where everybody knows 
everybody else.” 

“| should hope 
not. I don’t like to 
have everything I do 
talked over.” 

“Well, there’s 
something in that, 
too. The fact is, 
Milly, I’ve got some- 
thing on my mind, 
and it may as well 
out, or I shouldn’t 
feel as if I’d done 
my duty. It kind o” 

me up to see a 
-looking young 
girl like you going 
to a big city, and 
knowing no more 
what’s before her 
than a young robin. 
There’s all kinds of 
folks there, Milly, 
and how are you to 
know who means 
well by ye?” 

“You forget I’m 
going to live with 
Miss Tucker. She’s 
Managed to take care 
of herself pretty 
well.” 

“Miss Tucker’s 
smart. Anybody’d have to get up pretty early to 
git the better of her. But still Miss Tucker aint 
you, Milly ; and when I see a young girl carry her 
head as high as you do yourn, why, I know she’ll 
have to go through considerable before she learns 
judgment.” 

“Don’t you think pride a good thing, Mr. 
ria ” said Milly, with a little toss of her 


“Yes, the right kind of pride is. But there’s 


the whistle of the locomotive, and I must look | 


after my horses. Good-by ! 
need of a friend, call on me.” 

“The right kind of pride!” thought Milly, as 
the cars whirled her toward her destination. “Just 
uncle’s words! I will show them that my pride 
ts the right kind, and that it will make people 
treat me with respect !” 

How gigantic the Boston and Albany station 
cnemed to Milly, as the cars steamed into it! The 
confusion caused by the noisy hackmen, and the 
hoise of the trunks as they were thrown out of 
the baggage-car, quite dazed her at first; but 
Milly was a girl of unusual determination, and 


If ever you’re in 


800n collected her wandering senses sufficiently to | 
remember the directions Miss Tucker had given | 


her, and hailing the first hackman she met, she 

gave him her check and seated herself in his car- 
while he returned for her trunk. 

The heated air, laden with noxious vapors from 

the streets, oppressed her as they drove through 


the city, and she thought of the fresh September 
nights at ; 2 


of hurryi 


musty odors, and stood there until the driver had | 
deposited her trunk at her feet, and obtained his} 
fare. By that time an untidy-looking girl ap- 

peared, who, at that late hour, had evidently been 


occupied in scrubbing floors, for, as she came, she | 


wiped her parboiled hands on her wet apron, and, 


in there. 
Milly told her she wished to see Miss Tucker. 
The girl, with a weary air, mounted the first | 

flight of steps, and then, supporting herself by | 

the banister, began to call on Miss Tucker. | 
Without stopping to take breath, she kept on | 


over again. 

“Poor thing!”’ said Milly to herself. ‘I sup- | 
pose she’s tired half to death!” and stepping into | 
the entry, said, “If you will tell me where Miss | 
Tucker is, I will find her myself.” | 

The girl, whose voice had reached the giving- | 
out point, looked absently at her for a moment, 
and then began again her call for Miss Tucker. 
Just then a door partially opened, and a female 


Miss Tucker had been in and out of her room 
several times. 

Miss Wilkins, the proprietress of the boarding- 
house, received Milly very graciously, and at once 
gave her an account of her family history, and 
the trials to which her proud spirit was subjected 


“I come of a very fine family myself,” she said, 
“and was brought up to do nothing but just be | 
waited on by servants, and it comes very hard to | 
be obliged to earn my living now. I remember when 
I was a young lady I was once going to visit a 
friend whose pa wasn’t as rich as mine was, and 


heard Mrs. Field only keeps one servant, and I 
dare say they have to make their own beds.’ 

“So I got the chambermaid to show me how, | 
and the first morning after I arrived at the Fields’ | 
I began to make my bed; but to save my life I| 
couldn’t tell which came first, the sheet or the | 
blanket!” 

The other boarders had heard the story so many | 
times that they did not feel called upon to remark 








NOTHING WOULD INDUCE MILLY TO TOUCH A MOUTHFUL. 


head appeared in the aperture, saying, in a sharp | 


voice, ‘“What’s wanted ?” 

“Can you tell me where I can find Miss Tucker ?” 
asked Milly. 

“Third floor front,” replied the voice, and the 
door was slammed to. 

“Tt’s of no use to ask that screeching idiot any- 
thing,” thought Milly, glancing at the girl who 
had again arrived at the dying-away period. ‘I 
suppose third floor front means the front room on 
the third floor,” so up Milly went. There were 
two doors front, and Milly knocked at the first 


one, and in response heard a familiar voice tell | 


her to enter. 
chair sewing. 

“Well, I never! Milly Brewster!” she ejacu- 
lated, looking over her spectacles at Milly. 

“Why, didn’t you expect me? I wrote I was 
coming.” 

“Yes, I got your letter, but I was so busy sew- 
ing that I didn’t know it was time for the train.” 

‘Is there anybody who can stop that girl scream- 
|ing your name out below? 
know how to stop.” 

Miss Tucker laughed. 

“Poor Nora! It’s easier to do that than the 
| scrubbing she has to do every Saturday night. 
She has to do all the work in the house, except 
cooking. Miss Wilkins attends to most of that, 


Miss Tucker was seated in a low 


though she’s above doing anything else, and takes | 
on airs as if she was first cousin to the President. | 
She’s very high-toned, but to-morrow I expect | 


She doesn’t seem to | 
| take her place at the head of the table. If she had 


on it, and Milly hardly knew what to say; but as 
Miss Wilkins looked at her as if she expected an 
answer, she remarked that it must have been very 
hard for her to learn, when she was brought up 
to do nothing. 

“Oh yes, indeed, it was! My father was a per- 
fect gentleman, and never did a stroke of work, 
and when he lost his money, he was as helpless as 
a baby. Then I thought it all over, and I said to 





myself, ‘I’ll take boarders, even if my friends do | 


look down on me for it!’” 

“T shouldn’t think they could be very good 
friends if they were ashamed of you for earning 
your own living, instead of asking assistance from 
others,” said Milly. 

‘Well, they did, though. Some of ’em went so 


| far as to cut me when they met me in the street.”’ 


This conversation was becoming so tedious to 


Milly that it was a relief when somebody turned | 


it into another channel. 

At dinner all of the boarders were assembled, 
and Miss Wilkins, heated from her duties in the 
kitchen, had just time to make a hasty toilet and 


been brought up in indolence, there was no oppor- 
tunity to gratify such feelings now. 

Milly dared not encounter the curious eyes di- 
rected toward her, but she felt she was an object 
of interest, as a new-comer always is. Nora, 
with a clean apron, was stationed in the pantry, 
ready to appear when called on. 

Miss Wilkins helped to a plate of soup, and 


| 


home; but the lighted streets and throngs | things won’t be quite as genteel as usual, for the | struck the bell for the waitress; but no waitress 
ing carriages and foot passengers awoke | little girl who usually waits on the table is sick, | being forthcoming, she struck it louder, where- 


i of human companionship that was new | and I guess Nora will make fine work of it. She’s| upon Nora, mistaking it for the front doorbell, 


| only been here this week.” 


dashed out of the pantry and made a rush for the 


They turned into a narrow street, and stopped | Milly did not stop to criticise her narrow room | door. Some time elapsed before she could com- 
before Feaaps brick house, and the driver, | that opened into Miss Tucker’s, but in five min-| prehend her mistake, and she was brought back 
jumping own fro 


m. his box, quickly pulled the 
bell and ran to take off Milly’s trunk. 


| utes from the time her head touched the pillow 
she slept the unconscious sleep of healthful girl- 


| by main force by her mistress, who, seating her- 
self with a languid air, a remnant, probably, of 


: entered the dimly lighted entry, with its | hood; nor did she awake the next morning until! the luxurious manners of her early days, said ; 


‘‘Nora, sonp to Miss Tucker !” 

As Nora was about to seize the plate in her 
hands, Miss Wilkins, with an elegance of manner 
that completely dazed poor Nora’s feeble brain, 
said, with @ graceful wave of her fingers, ‘‘Nora, 
the tray!” 

This combination of ideas was entirely beyond 
Nora’s comprehension, and the boarders took pity 
on her and helped each other until the soup had 
been dispensed to all. Then came an order from 
Miss Wilkins, accompanied by the same graceful 
wave of the hand, as if she were calling on a band 
of menials: “Nora, remove the soup!” 

This Nora did understand, and seizing the tu- 
reen firmly in both hands, was on her way to the 
pantry when, unluckily, Miss Wilkins made a re- 


mark to one of the boarders, and Nora, thinking 


it was some new order addressed to herself, in- 
stantly deposited the tureen in the middle of the 
floor, and rushed to her mistress. 

‘Remove the soup, if you please,”’ said Miss 
Wilkins, looking straight before her, and appar- 
ently ignoring the tureen on the floor. 

Poor Nora was at her wits’ end. She ran a few 
steps aimlessly to- 
ward the sideboard, 
and then back again 
to her mistress, who, 
still gazing straight 
before her, again or- 
dered: ‘‘Remove the 
soup, if you please.” 

Miss Tucker, with 
her practical mind, 
came to the rescue. 

‘She means for 
you to pick up the 
soup-tureen, and 
eatry it into the pan- 
try,” she said. 

Nora understood 
this and did as she 
was told, and then 
reappearing, went up 
to her mistress and, 
placing her mouth 
close to her ear, said, 
in what was meant 
for a whisper, but 
was heard through- 
out the room : 

“Sure, and I for- 
get which comes 
next, the meat or 
the pudding!” 

Things went on 
more smoothly when 
Nora was fairly warmed up to the work, and she 
went around the table ona deadrun. This had its 

disadvantages, for her dress occasionally caught 
on the fender and other portable articles of furni- 
ture and she kept on, carrying them around with 
her until either they or her dress gave way. 

Monday morning Milly’s new work began, and 
after breakfast she started with Miss Tucker for 
Mrs. Gray’s house, for whose daughter Miss 
Tucker was to make an elaborate wedding outfit. 

The air was fresh, and Milly enjoyed the walk 
through the Public Garden, that seemed to her 
like fairyland with its gay flower-beds and pict- 
uresque pond; but there was no time to linger, for 
Milly was now a woman of business. 

The handsome houses they now passed attracted 
her attention, and at one of the finest her compan- 
ion paused and ascended the brown freestone 
steps. Rows of blossoming plants stood on each 
side of the vestibule and a soft light came through 
the stained-glass windows as they crossed the 
spacious hall. 

Miss Tucker was well-known there and pro- 
ceeded at once to an upper chamber, followed by 
admiring Milly. A handsome old lady with a 
benevolent smile and courtly bearing received 

| them kindly, and by her affability put Milly at 
once at her ease. 

Milly had taken a chair away from the window, 
but Mrs. Gray insisted on her sitting where she 
could have the benefit of the beautiful plants that 
filled the broad window-seat. Her daughters, too, 
inheriting their mother’s beauty and cordial man- 
ners, were quite as considerate. 

‘Tf all places are like this,’’ thought Milly, ‘chow 
easy my life will be.” 

When two o’clock came around, Miss Gray was 
trying on a dress when a maid-servant entered 

with a message from her mother to remember 
that they dined early that day, and that they were 
| waiting dinner, As soon as she was released by 
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the dress-maker she left the room without a word 
to either Miss Tucker or Milly. 

“Do they mean for us to go without dinner ?” 
asked Milly, indignantly; “I’m dreadfully hun- | 
gry.” 

“Of course not; they'll send it up soon.” 

“Send it up! I thought they were nice people. 
I didn’t know they considered themselves better | 
than anybody else.” 

‘‘Nonsense! they don’t consider any such thing. | 
They’re a large family, and I don’t blame ’em for 
not wanting strangers around at meals.” 

“T guess they wouldn’t mind it if we didn’t 
come here to do sewing for ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Now, look here, Milly Brewster, the sooner 
you put aside them notions the better. If they | 
don’t want you to eat with ’em what on earth do | 
you want to do it for?” | 

“T have a Jittle pride if you haven’t, and I won’t 
be put upon if you will!” 

“Little fiddlesticks! Didn’t you never hear of 
them ten rules of Jefferson’s ? and this is one of the 
best of ’em: ‘Pride costs more than penury, want 
and cold.’” 

“I don’t care for Jefferson's old rules! I won't 
be put upon by people who look down on me | 
just because they happen to have more money 
than I have.” 

“Do you call it looking down on you just 
because they don’t ask you to sit down to eat 
with ‘em? You'll find they'll send up just as 
good a dinner as they have themselves.” 

“T’d starve sooner than eat a morsel that be- 
longed to such people !” 

*“T come here to do dress-making and not to 
make a visit, and I don’t care where I eat, as long 
as I get something, for I'm as hungry as a 
hound!” 

“It’s of no use talking about it,” thought Milly, 
“people who haven't pride can’t understand what 
the feeling is.” 

The door now opened, and a servant entered 
carrying a tray with soup on it. 

Nothing that Miss Tucker could say would 
induce Milly to touch a mouthful, but the dress- 
maker ate hers with a relish. Then followed 
other courses, but poor foolish Milly still held out, 
and her part of the good dinner was sent away 
untouched. 

After dinner Mrs. Gray appeared, her manner 
as gracious as before. 

“T am sorry you didn’t eat your dinner,” she 
said to Milly. ‘Did you not feel well ?” 

“I have a headache,” said Milly, and it was the 
truth, for the long fasting together with her violent 
emotion had sent the blood tumultuously beating 
in her temples. 

Mrs. Gray guessed the truth. ‘Perhaps you 
would feel better to take a walk and breathe the 
fresh air, but first let me send you a cup of tea, 
for you mustn’t go all day without eating; I don’t 
wonder your head aches.” 

But Milly would neither take a walk nor accept 
the cup of tea, and sat with her flushed cheeks 
bent over her work. 

“I am sorry, Miss Brewster,” said Mrs. Gray, 
in the same kind tone, “that there was not a place 
at the table for you, but we are a large family, and | 
I thought it might not be unpleasant for you to eat 
up here.” 

‘‘How unfortunate that your table is so small, | 
Mrs. Gray! It must be hard never to invite any | 
of your friends to dinner!” said Milly, with a| 
sarcasm she regretted as soon as the words were | 
spoken. 


| 
“Oh, we can make room if necessary,” replied 





| not to take them, and accepted them in an embar- 


consider what occupation would be more agree- 
able to you.” 

“‘T have considered the matter, and my mind is 
made up,” answered Milly, with a toss of her 
head. 

“Let me offer you a few flowers, at least,’’ said 
Mrs. Gray, taking a bunch of beautiful roses from 
a vase, “perhaps they will remind you of your 
home in the country.” 

Milly wanted to refuse the flowers, but the gift 
was so courteously offered that she was ashamed 


rassed manner; but as she crossed the Public 
Garden on her way home she tossed them into the 
pond. 

‘‘You might have given them to some of them 
poor children over there, instead of throwing ’em 
away so that nobody could get any good of ’em,” 
said Miss Tucker, dryly. 

“T might have if I had thought of it, but the | 
perfume almost suffocated me and I only thought | 
of getting rid of ’em.” 

‘*What do you intend to do now, I should like 
to know >” asked her friend, after they had walked | 
some distance in silence. 

“I shall not starve as long as I am willing to 
work,” said Milly, proudly. 

“I don’t know where the work’ll come from. | 
Here you’ve gone and given up Mrs. Gray’s work, | 
and her recommendation would have got you “g 
splendid set of customers, for she’s lots of influ- | 
ence. I must say you've acted like a fool, there!” | 
“T did what I thought was right, and I should 
do the same right over again. In the end people 
will think more of me for not allowing myself to | 
be put down.” 

Miss Tucker saw that her reproaches only made 
Milly more determined than before, and 
silent. 
science, Milly really suffered. 
nearly all that night thinking over the events of 
the day. 

She had no money to fall back upon, and her 
pride would not allow her to go back to her friends 
without having succeeded, and now that she had 
thrown aside Mrs. Gray’s patronage and offended 
Miss Tucker, there was little hope that she could 
obtain work for herself. 

At last a plan occurred to her by which ‘she 
could earn an honest independence, and, her mind 
somewhat lightened of its load, she fell asleep. 


Lity F. WEssELHOEFT. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WEST WIND. 


A gentle wind of western birth, 
rom some far summer sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 
—George McDonaid, 


——_+or— 





For the Companion. 


TOM. 


Tom’s father, a stout, sunburned farmer, un- 
comfortable in his glossy Sunday clothes, stood in 
the door of the little chamber, looking back wist- 
fully at the bare floor, the cot-bed, the single 
table and chair which comprised its furniture. 

“T reckon I must go. Mother’ll be oneasy ef I 
aint home before dark,” he said, lingering. 
“You won’t change your mind, Tommy? Say, 
now, come home, my boy! You do onderstand 
farmin’, and you know nothin’ about clerkin’, or 
these sharp town ways. In three years at home 
you'll be able to take a wife; but when could you 


Mrs. Gray, quietly. ‘But can you not under-| do it here? Six dollars a week, and find your- 
stand, Miss Brewster, that at a family table it | seit!” 


might not always be pleasant to have strangers ? 


You know young people like my sons and daugb- | father. 


“No,” said Tom, doggedly. “I'll fight it out, 


I expect to rough it for awhile, but I’m 


ters often say things that might sound strange to going to push my way. Look at Stephen Girard! 


one who was not accustomed to them.” 
“It seems to me, Mrs. Gray, that it is not right 


| Begun without a penny, and left that marble pal- 


| ace for an orphan asylum, and millions to keep it 


for people to feel above those who work for | up!” 


” 


them. 

‘‘My dear child, you are much mistaken. 
me advise you, for I know the world much better 
than you do. Consider your relation to people 
you sew for purely in a business light. You go 


to different houses to do work for which you are | 


paid. Don’t insist on forcing yourself into a 
friendship with those people. Why should you 
desire it any more than they ? 


ta 








It seems to me I | trouble. 


‘**Y-es,” his father assented, unwillingly. ‘But 
seems to me as ef boys had more chance in the 
big towns then than now. Well, if you will stay, 
God bless you, boy !” 


He wrenched Tom’s hand, and then, seeing the | 


tears in his eyes, pulled him to his breast, and 
gave him a bear’s hug and a hearty kiss. 

“Mind, come straight home ef you get into 
And, Tom, never do anything which 


should prefer to have my meals sent up to me to | you wouldn’t have your mother see you do,” pat- 


going to a table with perfect strangers in whom I 
took no interest.” 

‘It isn’t that,” said poor Milly ; ‘‘I am sure you 
would feel as I do if you were a poor girl who had 
to earn her living.” 

Mrs. Gray could not alter the determination of 


Milly, who said, stiffly, before she left: ‘You | 


will have to find somebody to take my place, Mrs. 
Gray. I shall not come again.” 

Mrs. Gray’s first feeling was one of vexation at 
the girl’s obstinacy. 

‘You'll find if you quarrel that way with your 
bread and butter that you'll have to live on starva- 
tion prices,” said Miss Tucker, energetically. 

‘I should rather starve than lose my self- 
respect!” 

“If your self-respect is lost so easily, I wouldn’t 
give much for it!” 

Mrs. Gray saw that this was the way to make 
the girl all the more obstinate and interfered. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Brewster,” she said, 
gently, ‘that it would be better to fulfil this en- 
gagement as it is your first one, and then if you 
continue in the same mind you will have time to 


ting him on the head as if he were a baby. 

The door closed behind him. Tom stood still 
until he heard the heavy steps die away on the 
street below, and then he sat down, dropped his 
| head on the table, and cried. He was an affec- 
| tionate lad, and home and the old farm were very 
dear to him; but he was full of faith in his own 
ability. 

“T’ll make my mark!” he muttered. 
enough of drudging! I have it in me to be a 
great financier. The idea of mother ever being 
ashamed of me!’ He sat thinking of his future 
career until his eyes shone with pride and triumph. 
He was going to make gigantic strides to success 
in Philadelphia. He was going to be a model of 
virtue. 

“T’ll show these city sharpers what an honora- 
ble, religious man is!” he thought, with a com- 
placent consciousness that he was conferring a 
| good deal of honor on Christianity by professing 
| it before the world. These plans were so pleasant 

that he did not notice that night the chill and dis- 
comfort of the fireless and dirty room. 


“T’ve had 





But the next evening, after a long day’s hard 


work, he felt it sharply. He had a place as errand- 


boy in a large lumber house. He had been ordered 
about all day by clerks and porters; the very 
draymen had sworn at him. His head ached, 
and his back pained as it never would have done 
after weeks of ploughing. 

The meals at his cheap boarding-house had 
nauseated him. What would his mother think of 
that greasy hash and sour bread? And now he 
must sit for hours half-frozen in this bare garret! 
He cared nothing for books, and when he tried to 
read by his sputtering lamp, soon fell asleep. 

Several nights passed in this dreary fashion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that when, one evening, a 
loud knock was heard at the door, and a pleasant 
face was thrust in, Tom should have jumped up 
in delight. It was Bob Crashaw, one of the more 
advanced lads in the yard. 


= = 

“Look to my ways, or I'll be disch; 1» 
muttered Tom. ‘My ways are black enough, 
don’t want to look at them, heaven knows,” 

His breath was hot from the whiskey he had 
drunk last night. He went back to his 
house, feebly resolving to “‘turn over a new leaf.” 
to “‘start fresh in the morning.” But the greasy 
supper nauseated him, and the air of his garnet 
was nipping cold. 

“T’ll go once more and bid the old Palace 00d. 
by,” he thought. 





At two o’clock the next morning the Poligg 
raided a gambling-house next to the “Palace o 
Delights,” a song and dance house of the lowest 
grade. The gambling-room was crowded with 
young boys and women, who were betting smal] 
coins on the turn of a wheel. One of them, a lad 





‘Hello, Tommy! Moping here alone? Come 
along, I’ll show you a bit of the town! I'll stand 
treat.” 

Bob was a good-natured lad, and he meant only 
kindness to the country boy. They walked up 


and down the crowded street for an hour, and | 


then stopped at the door of a theatre. 

**Let’s go to the gallery. Only a quarter. 
treat!” insisted Crashaw. 

‘*What is it? I promised my father”—hesitated 
Tom. 

“Of course. I'd ’a’ promised mine, if I’d ever 
had one, not to go into a dance-house or low Vari- 
ety; but this is the most high-toned house in town. 
Looky there! See them swells goin’ in. There’s 
a lady takin’ her little girls. Pretty little inno- 
cents, aint they? Reckon if it don’t hurt them, it 
won’t you, Tom Pitts!” 

Tom laughed, and followed. They pushed their 


was | way through the crowd up to the highest tier, 
Yet, in spite of the approval of her con- | which was crowded with men and boys, many of 
She lay awake | them in their shirt sleeves. 


Bob and Tom took 
front seats. 

The country boy had never seen any kind of 

| play, “except,” as he explained to Bob, ‘‘the 
| menagerie.” He sat motionless during the next 
| hour. When others applauded and laughed, he 
| dared not smile. He was afraid to stir lest he 

should lose a look or word. Once or twice he 
| glanced at Bob, the tears standing in his eyes from 
| excitement. 

But suddenly he gasped and started to his feet. 

“What is that? Oh shame! shame!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“The ballet! Sit down!” Bob dragged him 
down, his face burning with disgust and shame. 
If his mother, his pure little sister, should see him 
there! 

“Sit down!” muttered Bob. “Don’t make a 
fool of yourself! If them women in the boxes 
| aint ashamed to look at the show, why should 
you be ?” 

Why, indeed? Tom said nothing. The men 
| and boys around him laughed, and made jokes to 
each other which tingled in his ears. If those ladies 
with their little girls could only hear them ! 

As they left the theatre, Bob seemed to feel that 
some apology was due. 

“T didn’t think you were such a sissy, or I 
| wouldn’t have taken you there.” 

“Folks down our way have respect for women,” 
| said Tom, manfully. 

Yet, in spite of this manly rebuke, in spite of 
his disgust, none of our readers who know human 
nature will be surprised to know that the next 
week found Tom again in the gallery. It was 
partly because ‘he wanted to prove that he was 
not a “Sissy,” and partly because he was possessed 


intolerable to him. 

look and listen without a blush. But he could 
not afford to go very often to this theatre. A new 
acquaintance, whom he met in the gallery, told 
dime you could have just as much fun. 

quent attendant at one of the low variety theatres. 
what his mother would say if she could see him. 
him. 

Why, he asked himself, did he go? 
poison that is slowly killing his body and soul. 
partner, Mr. Wallace. 

“Why don’t you discharge him then ?” 
know what he was about.” 
patiently. 


make short work with incompetent hands.” 
“Yes. 


here. 


I'd like to give him a longer trial.” 


father you will have your hands full.” 


buke to Tom for his idleness. 


of weak sentimentalism. 





looking after scapegraces,” he thought. 





rl | 


him that there were cheaper shows, where for a 
Before three months had passed, Tom was a fre- 
He sat sometimes in shame and misery, wondering 


At such times he despised himself for his weak- 
| ness; he loathed the miserable vulgarity around 


Just as 
the drunkard asks himself why he swallows the 


“That boy Tom isn’t worth his wages,’’ the 
foreman of the lumber-yard said to the junior 


“It’s only lately that he’s taken to shirking his 
work. He goes mooning around as if he did not 


“Send him off at once,” said Mr. Wallace, im- 
‘What ails you, Jessup? You usually 


Well—the truth is, Mr. Wallace, I’ve 
taken an interest in that boy on his father’s 
account, an honest old farmer who brought him 


“As you please. Though if you are going to 
look after every scapegrace who has an honest old 


Mr. Jessup contented himself with a sharp re- 
He had meant to 
speak kindly to the lad and gain his confidence; 
but Mr. Wallace’s jeer made him suspect himself 
“T’ve enough to do to 
attend to my own business, certainly, without 


of sixteen, pleaded desperately to be released, 

“Tt will kill my old father if he hears that Iam 
in jail,” he said. 

“You ought to have thought of that sooner, 
| young feller,” said the policeman, thrusting him 
into the van. 

It was already full of his companions, both men 
and women. They were half-drunk, and 
|}and shouted as they were jolted through the 
streets. Tom alone was silent. The horror of his 
arrest had sobered him. 

He saw but one thing—the old fireplace at home, 
| his mother sitting beside it with her darning, hig 
father opening the paper with a pleased smile, 
They had taken a Philadelphia paper as soon ag 
Tommy went up to town. “It seems to bring 
you nearer,” his mother had written to him, 

To-morrow morning his father would read hig 
name there! 

He was thrust into a cell at the station-honge 
and left to himself. What wonder is it that the 
air he had breathed, the vile poison he had 
taken, and the maddening thoughts of his dig. 
grace drove him into a raging fever ? 

When morning came he was delirious, and not 
for many days did he come to himself. 

Some weeks later he sat beside his bed at the 
hospital, white and thin, but dressed in his over. 
coat and hat, ready for a journey. 

Mr. Jessup sat beside him. His father stood by 
|the’door. The old man had broken in the last 
| two weeks as though he had passed through years 
of illness. He held Tom’s hand in both his own, 
patting it now and then, as when he was a baby. 

“T feel that I am partly to blame,” said the 
foreman. ‘I should have looked after the boy.” 

**A boss isn’t responsible for the strange lads 
that work for him, sir,” said the farmer. 

“A boss may not be, but a Christian is,” said 
Mr. Jessup. ‘I have learned a lesson, and so has 
Tom. Take him home. He is too young to ke 
thrown into the temptations of a great city. 
There is honorable work to be done in the country 
and a place to win. God send you success, my 
boy.” 





Tom rose, staggering with weakness. But his 
face glowed. 
**T have another chance!” he said; ‘another 


” 
chance! Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


CHANGING HIS NAME. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
Perils of the Bush. 


They had no great fear of pursuit. The convicts 


by a mad excitement which made his bare garret | who had previously run away from Macquarie Har- 


bor, and taken to the bush, had, for the most part, 


After two or three nights, Tom had learned to | Teturned of their own accord to the station, in sorry 


plight. The four or five who had not come back 
were supposed to have perished of starvation, or been 
| killed by natives or by wolves. Hence if a convitt 
| escaped, the existing regulation was to let him go— 
| till he was glad to return and take his thirty lashes. 

Nevertheless, the two young fugitives went onas 
fast as they could through the woods for some hours; 
they passed around the southerly cove of the bay, 
then followed up the west bank of the Gordon River 
for a mile or two, and at length crossed it on a drift- 
rick of fallen trees which obstructed the channel. 

By this time the sun was high, and shone brightly 
through the lofty tops of the teak-trees. It was# 
warm December morning—for December in this 
southern half of the world corresponds to June with 
us in the northern hemisphere. The leaves had a: 
ready unfolded, and everywhere green shoots and 
forest flowers were springing up. 

Weak from the wretched convict fare, and full of 
anxiety for the future as the two boys were, they yée 
felt a certain sense of exhilaration at the sight of 
this fresh green life, and in their new-found free 
dom. 

Once across the river, they changed their course 80 
as to have the morning sun upon the right side of 
their faces and on their right shoulders, for this, they 
judged, would give them a northerly course, 
again pushed forward. From what they had learned 
at the penal station, they had decided that it w# 
best not to try to cross Tasmania easterly to Hobart 
Town, but to keep to the north, and reach Bast 
Straits, in the hope of getting taken off by some ve 
sel rounding Cape Grim. The distance to the north- 
erly coast, they had been informed, was two or three 
hundred miles. 

After leaving the river, they soon came to undulat- 
ing ground, and left the lofty forest on the bottom 
land behind. A species of low tree, known a the 
tea-tree, succeeded to the tall teaks, and by and by 
they came to true scrub thickets of thorn bush, which 
grew in clumps with grassy spaces between them. 
By pursuing a devious course, they were able 
thread their way amongst these thickets. 





And now they came to the foot of a bare, rocky r 
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—— : 
k, two or three hundred feet in height. They | seize the axe, when he noted that some of the group 
around the westerly side of it, and descended, | were very small, cvidently mere children. | 
amongst scrub, to lower ground densely covered with | Of clothing they had next to none. The larger 
grass. members of the party wore only a garment which 
Through this last season’s growth of grass they | seemed to be a cape or mantle of the undressed skin 
went, and emerged upon the shore of a pond not less of some animal. A second glance convinced Corn- 
than a mile in width, in which they saw some white stalk that even the larger ones were females, and 
pirds not unlike geese, but larger in size and having | that the entire group were regarding him with timid | 
+ necks, swimming about, plunging their heads | rather than with hostile looks. Without speaking, 
down into the shallow water to feed. he reached out his hand and shook his still sleeping | 

*Thaiim bei swanen, mea boy!” cried Camman. | comrade. 
wThey beii loike wot’s een Squoire’s paiirk at home.” | ‘Eh, wot dostii saiiy?” cried Edward, starting. 

«Are they good to eat, Ned?” asked Cornstalk,| Cornstalk pointed silently toward the group of 
whom a pang of hunger assailed violently at that | natives, at first sight of whom the English boy sprang 
moment. | upon his feet with a loud exclamation! 

«At home they bei mostly keppit fer great folks to | At this, the lubras and pickaninnies, who had prob- 
juke at,” replied Camman ; “but most loike they wud | ably been attracted to them by the smoke of their 
eat well.” | fire—thinking, no doubt, that it was the fire of a 

They walked along the grassy shore, wishing for a native party—uttered shrill outcries and ran off along 

, when close beside them a singular-looking ani- the shore, then disappeared amidst the tall, dry grass 
mal, which stood on its hind legs, started off in alarm and weeds. 
through the grass, taking long, awkward leaps which | Startled as he had himself been, Cornstalk could 
jarred the ground perceptibly. scarcely refrain from laughing outright. ‘Why, 

«Aroon, meii boy! Wot ken thot odd beaiistie bei?” | Ned,” said he, “it’s only some women and children, 
cried Camman. “‘Eet rons on its hoind legs, and | and they are even more scared than you! They 
hoolds oop its forad uns. Let’s ron it doon, mea | won’t hurt us.” 
boy!” ““Mabbe they wudna,” replied Camman, blinking 

They threw down their packs and gave chase, but | hard after the fugitives. “But Oi tell ee, mei boy, 
the queer-gaited animal soon distanced them. where there’s women and yonkers, there’s loike to 

«J expect that is a kangaroo, Ned,” said Corn- | bea men no faur away.” 
stalk, who had read a brief description of this south- “That’s true,” said Cornstalk, more seriously. 
ern marsupial in his school geography at home. But | “Let’s be off.” 
arustling noise in the dry grass immediately attracted | The eggs were difficult to carry. The boys packed 
their attention. They had disturbed a snake; it | them up in one of the blankets, with grass, and set 
glided away, giving them only a glimpse of its length | off hastily, having the now declining sun over their 
and color. | left shoulders. For an hour their course led them 

*Jt’s the koind thot bit Cavanaugh, most loike!” | through the vast flat of dry grass. Then they crossed 
exclaimed Edward. “A said thot war a matter o’ la ridge of high, rocky hills, thinly covered with thorn 
four feet long, an’ blark to luke at.” 

Cornstalk ran to get the axe, but the reptile got out of sight. 

It had an ugly, flattened head, and was probably one of the alleged 
yenomous serpents of Tasmania. 

“Wei mun luke out for erselves ’ere, and moind where wei put 
fut,” said Camman, apprehensively. 

They resumed their packs, and walked along the shore of the 
pond, keeping an eye of hungry desire on the large white birds, Zz 
which seemed to be swimming joyously about two little islands Ze z 
near the northerly end of the pond. F 

“Tham burds ’ad nests een Squoire’s paiirk,” Camman ob- 
served. = 

“Very likely they have nests here—on those islands, maybe ; it’s ; 
the right time o’ year,” said Cornstalk. 

One of the small islets, both of which were also covered with dry 
grass, was within a hundred yards of the shore, and the water did 3 . PERS Atay 
not appear to be very deep. 

“Take a good look for snakes and turtles, Ned,” exclaimed Corn- 
stalk, “while I take off my clothes! If it aint more’n five feet 
deep, I can wade out there.” 

Tt was not a very bad bottom, though a little muddy. The tall 
young fellow readily waded across. The swans raised a trumpet- 
like note, as he drew near, and came sailing toward him. Two or 
three of them rose in the air, with wild screams of anger and 
solicitade. Cornstalk had espied a nest, however, and, dashing 
forward out of the water, clutched two of the eggs. Then a sec- 
ond nest caught his eye, and from this he got three more. They 
were as large as goose eggs. 

The great white birds sailed closely about him, snapping their 
beaks loudly; but little cared the hungry wader for these demon- 
strations. He hurried back ashore. Camman, seeing his prize, \ 
raised a shout of exultation. 

“How shall we eat them?” cried Cornstalk. 

“Oi’ve roost mony an Easter egg!” responded the eager North- 
umbrian. “Leiive thot to mei; but do thi kindle a fire, gin thi 
ken een foind summat to burn.” 

He gathered a bunch of dry grass, wet it in the pond water, 
and proceeded to wrap up the eggs carefully in the moist mass. 
Meantime, after a hasty glance about them, Cornstalk seized the 
knife and began cutting up bundles of the dry grass stalks. 

They built a fire about the wet parcel containing the eggs, and 
fed it with fresh armfuls of grass stalks for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Camman then raked open the heap of ashes, and they found that, 
though the shells were scorched somewhat, the contents had been 
steamed and fairly well cooked. 

The package of salt was brought forth, and with 

















swans’ eggs for their supper; and then as twilight | 
deepened, cut a quantity of small, green brush for a 
bed inside the aperture in the old tree trunk. 

They chose the uppermost of the burnt holes in it 


| as being the most easily barricaded; and when they 


had arranged their blankets inside, Camman went 
out and cut a lot of coarse thorn brush with which 
they blocked up the hole, so that no lurking enemy or 
wild beast could steal upon them in the night. They 
then lay down to sleep. 

Buta colony of some nocturnal birds or bats, which 
had their place of refuge in the old tree trunk, dis- 
turbed them with their cries and sharp squeakings. 
As the evening drew on there was a variety of strange 
outeries from the woods and hills about the river. 
Twice the young men heard the barking of what they 
feared were native dogs, but which were probably 
“dingoes,” or wild dogs. Then what they took to be 
the distant howling of wolves came to their anxious 
ears. 

These wild sounds recurred at intervals, sometimes 
quite near, then afar, and blended with the solemn 
roar of rapids in the river, both above and below their 
resting place. 

“Ah! it’s a fearsome lond, meii boy,’? murmured 
Edward. “Think ee wei wull ever get oot 0’ it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the equally lonesome and 
homesick American. ‘But I’d rather die here than 
be back in that convict shed at the station.” 

‘So saiiy Oi, so saiiy Oi!” cried Camman, reso- 
lutely. ‘Gin wea mun doy, wei mun doy, but never 
goii barck, Oi saiiy.” 

“But I hope we shall get through and see America 
some day,” added Cornstalk. 
what I ought to do. I left a bad name behind me, 
and I ought to go back as soon as I can and set it 
right. You say you’ve no home to go back to. All 


“T’ve been thinking | 


| ing up water from the creek, boiled four more of the! Within ten minutes he caught two others quite as 


large. He was about to drop in a fifth time, when a 
curious object which seemed to have webbed feet 
like a duck, but hair like a musk-rat and 2 wholly 
indescribable head, rose to the surface of the pool, 
and gave an odd snort. In looking at this queer crea- 
ture Cornstalk forgot his fishing. 

“Ned!” he shouted, “Come down here and be 
quick! Fetch your spear.” 

Before Edward could reach the rock, s:ill another, 
and, a moment after, a third of these singular non- 
descripts rose to the surface. 

“Dye ever see the like of those fellows, Ned?” 
cried our astonished New Englander. “Are they . 
ducks?” 

“Na dook ever wore hair,” replied the equally 
astonished Ned. “Only luke at the beaiistie’s muzzle!” 

The strange animals swam boldly about the pool; 
and the boys stood and stared at them. 

““Aweel, beii ee burd or beaiistie, here goes for ee!” 
cried Edward, at length, and drove his improvised 
spear at one of them with such good aim that the 
creature was transfixed, and uttered an odd cry. 
They got it out on some rocks, and carried it up te 
their fire. 

‘‘Would you dare eat it, Ned?” asked Cornstalk. 

‘“Wull, I dunno,” replied Camman, doubtfully 
‘Name it first, an’ then mayhap Oi ’ll taiiste it.” 

“T cannot name it!’ exclaimed Cornstalk. “1 
never saw nor heard of anything like it before.” 

It was, of course, an ornithorhyncus—a creature 
which has puzzled more experienced naturalists than 
our two young refugees. 

“No, Ned, I don’t quite like the looks of it,’’ con- 
tinued Cornstalk, laughing. ‘‘A duck with hair and 
| a bill like a little baby’s heel, is too much for my 

stomach. But I have caught three fish that look like 
| trout. We'll see how they will go.” 
He ran down to the rock overhanging the pool, and 


was stooping over to pick up the still feebly flapping fish, when 
four spears were suddenly thrown at him, from behind the lower 
end of the same great eucalyptus trunk inside of which they had 


passed the night! C.A 


The build 


. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) ty 
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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF GIANT POWDER. 


. 
ing of the half-a-dozen or more railways, that have 


been put across the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast ranges dur- 












ing the last decade, would have been far more difficult than it was, 
had not their makers been able to employ powerful explosives. 
The use of these was attended with many interesting incidents. 

The first improvement upon blasting powder was the making of 
‘‘giant” powder, a preparation of dynamite, about thirty per cent. 
strong. This was made into cartridges, or moulded into candle- 
like sticks, designed to fit a boring in the rock. 

These sticks needed warming in cool weather, in order to ignite 
easily from the fuse, yet any considerable degree of heat was likely 
to “touch them off.” Familiarity bred a good deal of carelessness 
at this point. In the camps of miners, and along the new rail- 
roads, I used sometimes to see these cartridges laid about an open 
fire, or stacked up in a rude brick oven, warming by guess; 
and when occasionally the guess went wrong, the result 
was appalling. 

One case on the Canadian Pacific Road will illustrate: 
A group of men working at a tunnel were sleeping together 
in acabin. One arose early, and began to warm a cartridge 
to set off a blast before breakfast. He held it over the red- 
hot sheet-iron stove a little too long, so that one end soft- 
ened, bent down, and fell upon the stove. A great rent in 
the ground represented, an instant later, all that had been 
a cabin and half-a-dozen people. 

A premature blast in Idaho one day disposed of a China- 
man so completely that only one single button and a shred 
of blue blouse could be found to represent him. 

To place a blasting charge effectively and safely is an 
achievement of no little skill. The Chinese, employed so 
largely upon all the far Western roads, proved themselves 
exceedingly expert at it—better than white men, and of- 
ten corrected their overseers as to proper methods. 

It was a picturesque sight to look down upon a gang 
of these Asiatics busily picking, shovelling and preparing 


two iron spoons, which were among the small arti- 
¢les which they had secreted, the hungry fellows be- 
gan such a meal as they had not tasted for many a 
long week. 

But the five swan’s eggs by no means satisfied their 
appetites. 

“Oi mun ha’ more o’ it!” cried Edward, and pull- 
ing off his own clothing, he started to wade across to 
the islet. 

He was a strong boy, but he lacked nearly a head 
of Cornstalk’s height. The water took him off his 
feet, and the young American was obliged to rush 
hastily to his friend’s assistance. 

They found a third nest on the islet, and having 
waded from this island to the second one, which was 


much the larger of the two, they discovered three or | 


four more nests, one of which contained five eggs. 


brush, and after another hour descended abruptly 
| into a valley, on the northerly side, where there was 
a rapid creek, or small river, brawling noisily over 
boulders and ledges. 

Here stood the most enormous trees which either 
of the boys had ever seen. Groups of them grew 
along the creek banks. They were doubtless eucalypti. 
Cornstalk declares that they were more than three 
hundred feet in height and twenty full paces in cir- 
cumference at the ground. One dead tree which had 
fallen was over a hundred paces in length, as it lay 
on the earth. From the trunks of the living trees, 

| huge, loose strips of bark, thirty or forty feet in 
length, swung in the wind. By seizing hold of these 

| at the bottom, the boys could tear them down. 

| «Wouldn’t this make grand firewood!” Cornstalk 

| exclaimed, ‘‘for a Fourth o’ July bonfire!” 





blasts in some deep cut through the forest-shaded rocks, 
where rugged mountains rose on each side of the lonely 


gorge until they met the blue of the sky with the white of 


STARTLED BY NATIVES. 


right, Ned, you shall go to America with me and be- 
| gin life new again there. 

‘But you must learn to talk as we do in the United 
States,” he continued. ‘You English fellows don’t 
speak English at all, as we do. I don’t know but 
that you call it English, but it isn’t such English as 
we speak. I can scarcely understand all your words, 
even now; and in New England I don’t believe the 
people could understand half you say. If you are 
going to America, you had better learn my kind of 

| English and use such words as I do.” 
| “Wei north country folk canna spake asa do in 


their snows. Small in size, queer in costume, wearing 


peaked hats, and prying and hammering among the 
rocks, they suggested the kobolds of fancy rather 
than the coolies of fact. 

Little blasts, of a cartridge or two at a time, were 
sent off at all hours; but it was the custom in dis- 

| tricts where deep excavations were made through 
| rock to spend a day or more in preparation, and then 
| explode all of the blasts at once. This saved time 
and risk, and was more effective. 

Noon was the hour for this combined attack in the 
camps of the Northern Pacific in the Ceeur d’ Alene 
Mountains, and when the signal of readiness was 
given, nobody lost time in picking up his tools and 


As the birds had not yet begun to incubate, the eggs| ‘Or for the queen’s barthday,” said Edward. 

were all sound. Meantime the swans had gathered| ‘No queen’s birthday for me!” cried Cornstalk. 
in numbers, and filled the air with their trumpet “I’ve had enough of England and the way they 
notes. | treat a poor fellow there!” 

From their second foray among the nests the boys | «Noi, but it’s a gude country,” remonstrated Cam- 
Tetired with fifteen eggs, five of which they boiled, | man loyally; “thof Oi never ken goi barck til it,” he 
one after another, in the two-quart bumper, and it | added, somewhat sadly. 

Was not till the last one had been disposed of that ‘Just wait till we get to America, and you’ve lived 
they felt quite satisfied. there a year!” cried Cornstalk. ‘You'll never sigh 

“An’ ’ere bei tun more o’ thaiim!” exclaimed Ed- | for Old England again!” 
ward, counting what were left. ‘“Weii’ll no goa barck They walked along the bank of the creek looking 
to paritch to-day, wull wei, mei boy?” for a place to cross. 

“Not we! Neither to-day, nor ever. I don’t be-| “There bed fish ’ere,” said Edward. ‘Oi knaws so 
lieve we will starve, either,” said Cornstalk. | by the smoll o’ the warter.” 

Tt was past midday by this time, and the sun shone| They found no ford, even after following the river 
warmly on the grassy bottom. As they were both | for a mile or two. Meantime, the sun was setting. 
Sorged with food and weary with their tramp, they| ‘Wei mun rig some place to bide the noight in,” 
lay down for a nap, but were obliged to rise in haste | said Edward. 
to tramp out their fire, which had begun to runin the| ‘Some good strong place, too,” remarked Corn- 

&rass, and to send up a great deal of smoke. stalk, “so that if any o’ those black fellows are on 
fell soon afterwards into a sleep, from | our track, they cannot get at us while we are asleep.” 
Which Cornstalk was wakened by a singular cry so| They came to one of the fallen eucalyptus trees, the 
suddenly that he found himself sitting up on the | great trunk of which had apparently been burned out 
8rass before he had really come to his senses. He | by fire years previously. There were holes through 
stared around, blinking, and almost the first objects | the outer shell of the tree—holes eight or ten feet 
og Saw were nine or ten black people, standing | across; but the fire had burned the inside of the tree 
& group together at a distance of forty or fifty | out nearly hollow. 
yards along the shore! “That’s no bad place to camp in,” said Cornstalk, 
_ Athrill of horror went through him, as the tales | after peeping about the enormous wreck for a few 
Which he had heard of native bloodthirstiness flashed | minutes. 
Nwhis mind. He was about to leap to his feet and! They kindled a fire behind the great log, and fetch- 








mg 
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Lunnun,” said Edward; ‘an’ Oi na think mesel thot | getting away, you may be sure. Men small and great, 
| weii ha’ the roight o’ it. Bot mabbe Oi ken learn white, black and yellow, of high and low degree, 
| sommat fra’ ye.” | women gentle and simple, children clean and dirty, 
| They fell asleep at length, and, whatever perils may | all went “skootin’ fer the woods” at that signal, 

have environed them, slept soundly till the morning | though the line of shots was a quarter of a mile 
light, streaming in through the brush heap with | away and underneath a cliff. 
| which they had barricaded the ragged black aperture, | Each person had his own particular tree among the 
| awakened them. gigantic white pines and spruces of that splendid 
| “Oi had an oogly drame,”’ were Edward’s first forest, or had built a bomb-proof of logs and earth, 

words, on waking. ‘‘Oi dreampt the black folk waur | into which he could dive. 

au aboot us ’ere.”’ Some of us stand boldly out, thinking it better to 

So profoundly had the dream impressed him that, watch, and dodge if necessary. This course flatters 
| after a cautious glance around, he went out and cut a our self-esteem, and has really no more peril in it 
| stout pole, eight or ten feet in length, in one end of | than crouching between the roots on the back side of 
| which he fixed the long rasp which they had taken | a tree where you are liable to be impaled by a falling 
| from the blacksmith’s shop. | branch or bowled over by a glancing missile. 
| “There, mei boy,” he said, holding out the im- Thea begin the detonations, at first a few seconds 

promptu weapon. “That maks na bad spear.” | apart and at the farther end of the line; then thick 
| Cornstalk laughed. and fast, in regular throbs like infernal pulse-beats, 
| You fight with your spear, but I’ll keep to the | shooting stones straight into the air, as from a vob 
| axe,” said he; and while Edward kindled a fire, he | cano. Now come rattling volleys, interspersed with 
got out one of the fish-hooks and lines, and set off to | thunderous broadsides that send two or three rocks 
| cut a pole and find bait. At length he secured five hissing through the tree-tops, and set all the China- 
| worms from a decayed log, and then proceeded to | men Ki-yi-ing. 

try the creek, in some of the deep pools, for fish. | Last of all the big blast, for which we have been 

From a rock overhanging a deep hole, he dropped | waiting, reports itself—two hundred and fifty pounds 
in his hook and very soon felt a smart tug down in | of dynamite packed into a sort of badger-hole under 
the black water beneath. He lost his first fish, | a granite ledge. The noise is not so loud, nor do 
however, but succeeded in landing one with his | small rocks fly so far as in some former shots, but we 
second worm—a thick, vigorous fish, with ashen-col- feel a shudder going through the whole frame of the 
ored sides, spotted black, that weighed half a pound. | earth, there is a muffled, sighing, explosive roar, a 
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| perament or how tragic his griefs in middle age, 
never loses the power of self-control, the calm 
repose taught him in childhood. 

“I trust all—my life,” said Lord Brougham, 
“under God, to habit.” 

John Foster declared habit to be ‘‘in a religious 
character, a strong protection and a great felicity.” 

To not, however, boys and girls, mistake the 
uses of habit. You will not win heaven by the 
formation of good habits. You may be a sceptic, 
a hypocrite, or a thief, and yet be sober and 
decent in your outer life, and may read your Bible 
am! mumble set prayers at a certain hour every 
lay 

Good habits do not make the path tw God 
They only, ke the old trapper'’s stakes, warn you 
when you have left the path 

oo 
ATTENTION. 

The clock may strike within two yards of the «tu 
dent, and he wot hear the sound. We forget much 
We pay only « 
momentary atiention to it, and the student's atten 
tion ie absorbed by hie book. On the other hand, if 
we are intent upon « subject, it makes a clear and 
vivid impression upon the mind, and this impression 
enables the memory to recall the subject. “Vivid 
consciousness, long says Sir William 
Hamilton; “faint consciousness, short memory; no 
consciousness, no memory.” 


of what we ee, or hear, or feel 


memory,” 


The human mind can only attend closely to one 
thing at a time, but it can so fix itself upon a partic. 
ular object as to exclude, for the time, all other ob- 
jects. hat is attention. In some persons, who can 
concentrate and prolong the attention, it amounts to 
genius. 

“I keep the subject continually before me,” said 
Sir Isaae Newton, “and wait till the first dawning 
opens slowly, little by little, into a clear light.” 

“If I have made any improvement in the sciences,” 


| he modestly replied, when complimented upon his 
| discoveries, “it is owing more to patient attention 





| tion as in 
| used to think out his sermon before attempting to 


than to any other talent.” 

Mr. David Kay, in his book on memory, says that 
he who would strengthen his attention must form 
the habit of thinking of, or doing, only one thing at 
a time. He who, while employed on one matter, 
allows his thoughts to wander upon another, will 
acquire both the habit of inattention and the habit 
of attempting to do two things at once, the end of 
which is failure to accomplish anything which re- 
quired concentration of thought. 

A lady, noted for doing things easily, being asked 
how she did so much in one day, said, “When I make 
bread, I think of the bread I am making, and not of 
the fashion of my next dress, nor of my partner at 
the last dance.” 

Mr. Kay also insists that no one will attain a high 
degree of attention until he has gained the power of 
excluding from the mind all thoughts and feelings 
that tend to withdraw it from the work it is doing. 
A diffident but quick reader has blurred the impres- 
sion he was making because he worried himself about 
the pronunciation of a word not yet reached in the 
reading. He would have done better had he recalled 
President Lincoln’s “I don’t propose to cross the 
stream till I get to it.” 

Mr. Kay suggests that the principle of “division of 
labor” holds as true in acquiring the power of atten- 
aining manual dexterity. Dr. Chalmers 


amy it into writing. While engaged in writing out 
1is ideas, he was not thinking of what he should say, 
but only of the best and most powerful expressions 
in which to clothe his ideas. 

“A month of training is worth years of practice” 
is the motto which guides those who train recruits in 
marksmanship. These recruits are taught to esti- 
mate distances; then, one by one they are instructed 
in the different movements connected with firing, 
and finally they practise firing blank-cartridges, so as 
to get accustomed to the report and recoil of the 
piece before using the ball. ‘Divide and conquer,” 
says the instructor. 





——+o>—__—_—— 
CHANGED HIS TUNE. 


When Mr. T. W. Reid was in Tunis he made an 
excursion to Carthage, and on his return alighted at 
his hotel, “hot, hungry, dusty and thirsty,” only to 
be coolly informed by the manager that it had been 
necessary to turn him out of his big, airy room, in 
order to accommodate a new-comer. Who would not 
have been angry in such circumstances? The man- 
ager remarked that it was a double-bedded room, 
and, of course, Mr. Reid could not occupy it alone. 
Then the angry guest demanded where he was to be 
put. 


“Ah, well, monsieur,” was the reply, ‘‘we cannot 
say at present; but you shall have a room before bed- 


| time.’ 


This was a particularly pleasant announcement for 
a weary traveller anxious to refresh himself by plen- 
tiful ablutions. I kept my temper, however, till 
I had asked another question: “Where are my 
things?” 

My “things” were the contents of my two port- 
manteaus, which I had left scattered about my apart- 
ment in the early morning. In reply, the manager 
pointed to a heap in a dark corner of the dusty corri- 
dor. There were my books, my writing materials, 
my linen, my coats, my toilette apparatus, all heaped 

— promiscuously. 
hen the storm broke. I was convinced that I had 
een treated in this infamous manner for the benefit 

f some French general. It was too much to be 

rne. I had just five minutes of it without inter- 

iption in the hall of the Grand Hotel, as good a five 
iinutes of free, unlimited, polyglottic deliverance of 
ne’s mind as I had ever en ams 

I had, of course, the greatest personal satisfaction 
vhen I expressed myself in English; a double satis- 

action, because I not only had the fullest command 
of words in that tongue, but I could use the strong- 
2st epithets with impunity, as neither the manager 
—— attendants understood a syllable of what I 
said. 

But I was pleased to find that my French also was 
admirably adapted to convey some idea of the state 
of my mind; and I chuckled inwardly as I reflected 
upon the fact that I had not mastered the argot of 
Paris for nothing. 

Suddenly the door of the room from which J had 
been so summarily expelled was opened; I turned 
with a frown to see the man by whom I had been 
supplanted. 

Oh horror! It was no man at all. There stood a 
woman, middle-aged, gentle, refined, evidently some- 
what alarmed, and behind her a pretty girl of seven- 
teen, who was apparently more amused than fright- 
ened by the altercation. What did it mean? From 
what quarter of the world could this unexpected 
apparition have sprung, here in Tunis, and in war 
time? 

The frown disappeared with marvellous rapidity 
from my face; I took off my hat, and began to ex- 
plain to them in voluble French that I was delighted 
to think that they had got such a good room, that I 
hoped they had not been disturbed by my scolding of 
the servants, that I should be only too glad to be of 

service to them. 

I said anything I could think of to cover my shame 





The Quaker, no matter how irascible his tem- | at this ebullition of temper over being called upon to 


sacrifice my comfort to that of a couple of women. 

At the same time I rejoiced to think that at least 
they did not understand the English I had been 
pouring upon the devoted heads of the people around 
me. Alas! my confusion was complete when the 
elderly lady said to me: 

“But you are an Englishman, are you not? 
we are Englishwomen!” 

There was nothing for it but to make an ample 
apviogy in my native tongue. This I did; and they 


And 








received it with the best possible grace, protesting, 
indeed, that they were the ones from whom apologies 
were due. 


+e 
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MYSTERY. 


But veeter-night | stept and dreamet 
(of a dear face jong bbl from mee 
Pormetly the old-time Weleome Inamed 
Prom eves | thought fe more to en 
ky hour grew bright the while 
tthe rarthamee of the onthe 
familiar features or 
+ 













" 
while 


1 wept, 


oe again 


Temcday 1 sat teewtebe a teeerte teed 

Low-thatehed’ with grass, and gay with flowers 
(ime rose-tree shed abewe the gr ame 

Its white leaves, damp from morning showers 
Like perfumed tears fo and death 
Musing, | cried with tre 
Ambtst the bloom and » 
“Where did my spirit row 
Whence came that fac 
De angels, wrapt in w 
Hover around us while we sleep, 
Then wander back to Paradise 


oo 
FORBIDDEN NAME. 


In France, where almost everything is regulated 
by law, there is a statute forbidding the giving to 
children Christian names other than those of saints 





‘ ? 
last might! 
. that «mile of light! 


rtal guise, 








or such as are derived from the classical period. This | 


law, which was adopted during a monarchical epoch, 
to discourage or prevent the cherishing among the 
people of the names of revolutionists, has been a 
dead letter in many parts of the country, but it was 
revived lately in a way which has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Whena child is born in France, 
the parent is required to bring it to the registration 
office of the city or town in which it is born, and 
have the name recorded, together with the parents’ 
names and other facts. 


Not long ago the father of a little boy born at 
Nimes desired to name his boy after the President 
of the Republic, M. Sadi-Carnot, and went to the 
registration office with the child. 

“What is the name?” asked the functionary in 
charge. 

“Sadi,” said the father. 

The functionary shrugged his shoulders and turned 
his head to one side, as if he did not understand. 
“Ah, I beg your pardon?” he asked. 

“Sadi,” said the father again. 

“But we can’t allow any such name as that,’’ said 
the official, looking very blank. 

‘‘Why not, pray?” asked the father in some alarm. 

“Because it is no name at all. Is there any Chris- 
tian saint by that name?” 

“T believe not.” 

“Any mythological hero?” 

“TI think not.” 

“Then you can’t have the name.” 

‘But, my dear sir,” protested the father, ‘tare you 
aware that it is the name of the President of the 
Republic?” 

The official shrugged his shoulders again. ‘That 
makes no difference,” said he. ‘We go by the Gre- 
gorian calendar here. Here it is; no such name as 
Sadi among them. Now here is a list of good names 
for you out of the names of the saints. If there 
isn’t a name among these to suit you, why, you’re 
not to be suited, that’s all.” 

Then he read this charming list: “Cyr, Oculi, Loe- 
tare, Babylas, Eutrope, Athanasius, Damas, Pancra- 
tius, Rufinius, Andoche, Leu, Evariste, Hilarion’— 

“Stop!” exclaimed the father. ‘That’s quite 
enough! We don’t want any of those.” 

“What? Not Oculi, nor Leu, nor Andoche?” 

“No. We want the name of Sadi; and if the 
name of the President is illegal in this Republic”— 

The functionary could stand it no longer. 

**Parbleu !” he exclaimed. “No. When we are the 
snbjects of the Shah, you may have your name; but 
what is to become of us if, in France, such enormi- 
ties are to be permitted? We should destroy the 
safeguards of society, and throw the whole State 
into disorder. No, sir, you cannot have the name, 
and I will hold no further talk with you about it. 
You may al 

The father was obliged to withdraw with his baby 
unnamed. 

————_ +or- 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


It is often the case that persons under excitement 
carry through undertakings which they would other- 
wise think beyond their ability. The adventure of a 
Scotch fox-hunter among the mountains of his 
country goes to prove this most conclusively. He 
was tempted once to follow his hounds into a deso- 
late and dangerous region, at a time when it was 
more than usually hazardous, as the ground was 
covered with a thick coating of snow. 


Thoughtless of the perils about him, he surmounted 
one difficulty after another, until at length the clam- 
oring pack brought him to a ridge of frozen snow, so 
narrow at its — edge that he could advance only 
by sitting astride of it and pushing himself forward 
with the united leverage of hands and feet. In this 
way, however, he succeeded in making the passage. 
But not long afterwards his dogs lost all trace of 
their fox, and, baffled and wearied, he gave up the 
chase. 

Retracing his steps, he was soon once more at the 
ridge of snow, and now first became aware of the 
perilous nature of the path he had chosen. On one 
side the drift reached down to the edge of a precipice, 
more than a thousand feet in perpendicular height; 
and on the other side, in one unbroken sheet, sloped 
down to a distance of five or six hundred feet. 

Now it often happens that obstacles surmounted, 
perhaps with ease, under the flush of hope and ex- 
citement, become magnified when failure has sub- 
dued the spirits. Though the ridge of snow had been 
passed with safety but a little before, it now pre- 
sented a barrier before which the courage both of 
hunter and hounds quailed with trepidation. 

As he looked down into the depth below, on either 
side, he almost shuddered to think that he had 
crossed such a place; but the thought that it still lay 
— himself and home was more unpleasant 
still. 

Darkness, however, was coming on apace, and he 
knew full well that if he would not pass the night on 
these snowy heights the passage must be made again. 

Urging his dogs forward, therefore, he prepared to 
follow them; but his own want of confidence ap- 
peared to have extended to his dumb companions, 
and though unable to speak or remonstrate, they 
obeyed with instinctive reluctance. The leading 
hound, however, had not advanced far when he lost 
his footing, and in spite of every effort to recover 
himself rolled down one of the steep banks of snow 
before mentioned. 

The fox-hunter watched his hound until in the 


waning light it was almost out of sight; but then, 
seeing that the fall was arrested by some level sur- 
faces, where it now stood, apparently without hurt, 
he determined rather than ee the danger of the 
narrow ridge before him, in the gloom of evening, to 
follow his hound’s example; knowing from his ac- 

uaintance with the locality, that if he once gained 
the lower ground, the greatest difficulty in his way 
home would be past. 

Calling back the rest of his puck, therefore, he 
rolled up his plaid, and seating himself upon it as a 
cushion, began to slide down the snow in the direc- 
tion of his four-footed precursor. But thus to shoot 
& steep slope tive or six hundred feet In length Is no 
trifling performance, and not without hazard. 

How Re reached the bottom he has never been able 








to remember from that day to this. He recollected 
launching himself forth on the snow, then followed 
a wild rush through the air, a choking sensation and 

z ivhels eoling of bewllderment, and hie next 










wt onetloneness Wae ae he lay half buried 
evel w at the foot of th cope. Whe bee ' 
ring about him, and all of them, lhe bineeell 
tjured 
eo 
VAULTING AMBITION 
it « well known that many of our river fehee are 
capable of scaling dams and natural fall evens bel 
erable height. In doing this they stem the stronger. 
current, the ewilftness of which be easily overmatched 
by the «peed with which the fehl moves The obser 


vations of a Seoteh naturalist upon this point are of 


interest 





As we were leaping from stone to stone up the 
rugged course of a mountain burn, which had lately 
been considerably «wollen by the rain, though it 
Was now almost dry, we came upon @ sea-trout of 
about four pounds’ weight, lying on the shingle dead, 
but quite fresh. 

As there were no marks of violence about him, he 
had not been conveyed thither by an otter, or any 
other enemy, but had evidently become the victim of 
his own rashness, his natural instinct having led him 
to follow the course of the burn too far. 

He had ascended at least three hundred feet above 
the level of the river we had just left; but though 
the ascent had been easy, as well as natural, at the 
time he made it, on the burn’s subsequently sinking 
to its ordinary dimensions, he had been left there, a 
monument of the folly and danger, even in the brute 
creation, of aspiring too high, and of the truth of 
the doctrine that the most elevated stations are not 
necessarily the most happy or secure. 

Though a salmon cannot leap sheer out of the 
water more «an six or, perhaps, eight feet, this has 
nothing to do with the height of a fall he may sur- 
mount. 

While he is climbing a waterfall he is still in his 
ownelement; he, as it were, runs up the water gen- 
erally in a direction slanting across the fall, and it 
would be difficult to say exactly how high he could 
ascend in this manner. 






z iii cameemine 
MARRIED IN HIS HAT. 


Very amusing incidents sometimes occur at wed- 
dings, usually in consequence of the excited state 
and embarrassment of the principal parties. The 
following instance was not only amusing, but must 
have been decidedly awkward for the unlucky bride- 
groom. He was a German, in broadcloth suit and 
high silk hat. He and his bride were in a closed car- 
riage on their way to the church. He relates the in- 
cident himself: 


“On the way I was getting up from my seat to 
open the window, forgetting that I am over six feet 
high. My tall hat came with a tremendous crash 
against the roof of the carriage, and in a second all 
was done; the hat had gone down over my face, and 
my whole head stuck gees in it. 

“T pulled and shouted, and screamed and groaned. 
The bride, weeping and terrified, assisted with all 
her power. We got out and got the driver to assist. 
It was all in vain; the hat stuck fast. Atthe church 
door our friends had each a pull; but the clergyman 
arrived, and the hat still held me in bondage. 

“<T-cannot marry you without seeing your face!’ 
he shouted through the hat into my ear; and, after 
one more desperate struggle, I decided to make an 
end of it. 

“*Take a sharp knife,’ I shouted to a friend, ‘and 
cut a hole around my face into the hat, but see that 
you do it well, for I cannot allow this expensive hat 
to be spoiled.’ 

“The hole was cut, the clergyman saw that I was 
the right man, and I was married with the hat over 
my face. Afterward, when I got cooler, I managed 
to get out of it. My wife sewed the piece in again, 
and I have worn it for many a year.” 


TEASING. 


Children are no more fond of practical jokes, or of 
being teased, than are their elders. A certain lady 
says that she shall always remember with distaste 
the uncle who, when she was a little girl, offered her 
a luscious pear, and just as she said “Thank you,” 
withdrew his hand, saying, ‘‘Ah, but you haven’t got 
it yet! What a hurry you’re in!” 


“Although I was finally allowed to eat the fruit,” 
she says, ‘it had lost its flavor. As I miserably felt, 
I had been made light of before a roomful of people, 
and I could not at once regain my ease.” 

John Wilkes, a notorious English politician of the 
last century, tells the following story. His father, a 
perfectly good-humored man who loved laughing, 
said one day to him: “Jack, have you a purse?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tam sorry for it, Jack,’ said the father, “if you 
had, I should have given you some money to put in 
s.” 


Jack soon got a purse, and in two or three days his 
father asked him again, “Jack, have you a purse?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T am glad of it; if you had not a purse, I would 
have given you one.” 

As the father was an exceedingly generous man, 
his questions probably arose from a pure love of 
“hectoring.” . 

a 
HIS NEIGHBORS. 


It is said that a pretentious rich man once declared 
he should be perfectly satisfied as soon as he owned 
all the land which joined his. Perhaps a higher and 
more practical ambition would have been that of 
doing good to all the people whose lands were adjoin- 
ing his own. 


A distinguished clergyman once asked a gentleman 
to contribute money for foreign missions, and re- 
ceived the reply: 

‘I don’t believe in foreign missions. I won’t give 
anything except to home missions. I want to benetit 
my neighbors.” 

“Well,” responded the doctor, ““‘whom do you re- 
gard as your neighbors?” 

“Why, those around me.” 

a you mean those whose land joins yours?” 

“Yes. 

“Well, how much land do you own?” 

“About five hundred acres.” 

“How far down do you own it?” 

“Why, I never thought of it before, but I suppose 
I own half way through.” 

“Exactly,” was the reply. ‘I suppose you do, and 
I want this money for the Chinese, the men whose 





land joins yours on the bottom.”—Pacijic. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT BOBBY SAID. 
I don't think it's right’ 
1 don't think it's fal: 
I don't Nhe Raecter 
Atall! eo ther 
t's oF ’ ‘ 
1s ung 
The k they can pla 


Their trick 


apm rty tne. 


Thee y bereree 


chi we ane 
ght w ' 








‘What are you?” asked ‘the hen, rather sternly. 
“TI don’t approve of your appearance atall. Do 
you call yourself a chicken, pray ?” 

“Why, no,” said the thing, looking down at 
itself. ‘I—I am a man,I think. Eh? I have) 
a hat, you see.” 

“No, you are not!’ cried the hen, in some ex- | 


| citement. ‘Men don’t come out of eggs. You 
ought to be a chicken, but there’s some mistake 
lsomewhere. Can’t yon get back into your shell 
and—a—change your clothes, or do something?’ 
“I'm afraid not,” said the littl man (for he was 
aman). ‘I don't seem to be able to move much 
and besides, I don't think I was meant for a 
chicken 1 don't fre’ like a chicken 
1h, tat look at wour ehell ried the poor 
beets (omekder the example vou are setting t all 
these eas There's no knowing eter they wil 
hatch tnte if they eee thie sort of thing gotne ot 
T will lewd wou some feathers,” ohe added aN 





| glance at the black hat and the wees ie, | 


“chow do I know that it will be a chicken? it may | 

hatch out a—a—sea-serpent, for aught I know.” 
“Would you like to make sure?” asked the 
little man, who really had a kind heart, and would | 
have been a chicken if he could. ‘There seems E 
| 





to be a crack, where this ribbon is tied on. Shall | 
I peep through and see what is inside ?” 
“T shall be truly grateful if you will!” cried the | 
"T assure you it weighs upon my mind.” 
The little man leaned over against the great 
white egg, and took a long look through the crack. 


hen. 


“Compose yourself!’ he said, at last, looking 
at the hen with an anxious expression 1 fear 
thie will be a blow te vou There are five w bitte 
ralteite inekbe this ogg 


alm ott 


speckled hen rolled her glace eve w the 
armel tried te cack 
Thies t tom teteeh 

Tell the 


test In vale 


she sahil i. - wee 


than | om heme shopkeeper that thx 
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(NUTS TO CRACK 
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Aud a heent 
AN golden 
With «tripes o 


vellow 


f thw 


They 
A tredy true 
And, of 
It was so all through 


entd ‘twas a true egg, 


course, T supposed 


But when it was opened, 
Just think what ashame! 
‘Twas just like the white 
ones! 


Just 'zactly the same. 


Part white and part yellow, 
No bit of it blue, 

And it tasted the same 
As the other ones, too. 


I don’t think it’s right, 
And I don’t think it’s fair, 
And I don’t like Easter 
At all! so there! 


— 
te 





For the Companion. 


THE SPECKLED HEN. 


There was once a hen, 
with brown = speckled 
wings and a short, black 
tail. She stood in a shop 
window, on a bit of wood 
covered with green baize, 
and kept watch over the 
eggs with which the win- 
dow was filled. 

“T may be stuffed,” said 
the hen, “but I hope I 
know my duty for all 
that!” 

There were a great many 
eggs, and many of them 
were very different from 
the eggs to which she had 
been accustomed, but she 
did not see what she could 
do about that. 

“Their mothers must 
be people of very vulgar 
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who laid red or blue or 
green eggs would have 
been chased out of the 
barnyard; but the tyorld 
has gone steadily back- 
ward since then, I have 
reason to think.” 

She was silent, and fixed 
her eyes on a large white 
egg which had been re- 
cently placed in the win- 
dow. 

There was something 
strange about that egg. 
She had never seen one 
like it. No hen that ever 
lived could have laid such 
a monstrous thing; evena 
turkey could not have 
produced one of half the 
size. 

Whence could it have 
come? She remembered 
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stories that she had heard 
when a pullet of huge 
birds as tall as the hen-house, called ostriches. 
Could this be an ostrich egg? If it was, she could 
not possibly be expected to take care of the chick. 

“The idea!’”’ she said. ‘Why, it will be as big 
as Iam!” 

At this moment a hand appeared in the window. 
It was the shopkeeper’s hand, and it set down be- 
fore the hen an object which filled her with 
amazement and consternation. 

It looked like an egg; that is, it was shaped and 
colored like an egg; but from the top, which was 
broken, protruded a head which certainly was not 
that of a chicken. 

It wore a black hat; it had a round, rosy face, 
something like the shopkeeper’s, and what could 
be seen of its shoulders was clad in a bottle-green 
coat, with a bright red cravat tied under the pink 
chin. 


The little black eyes met the hen’s troubled 
glance with a bright and cheerful look. 
“Good-morning!” said the creature. “It’s a 


fine day!” 


ingly, ‘‘and perhaps I can scratch round and find 
you a worm, though my legs are pretty stiff. 
Come, be a good chicken, and get back into your 
shell!’ 

“T don’t like worms,’ 
edly. 
you ever see a chicken with a hat on?” 

“N-no,” replied the hen, doubtfully, “I don’t 
think I ever did.” 

‘Well, then!” said the little man, triumphantly. 

And the hen was silent, for one cannot argue 
well when one is stuffed. 

The little man now looked about him in a leis- 
urely way, and presently his eyes fell on the great 
white egg. 

“Is that your egg?” he asked, politely. 

The hen appreciated the compliment, but replied, 
rather sadly, ‘‘No, itis not. Ido not even know 

whose egg it is. I expect to watch over the eggs 


’ said the little man, decid. | 


in a general way, and I hope I know my duty; 
but I really do not feel as if I could manage a | 
Besides, 


chicken of that size. ” she added, with a 





“And I am not a chicken, I tell you. “Did | 


must get some one else to mind his eggs, for a | 
barn-yard where the eggs hatch into rabbits is no | 


place for me.” 


And with one despairing cluck, the hen fell oft| 
the bit of wood, and lay at full length on the shelf. | 


“Tt is a pity for people to be sensitive,” said the | 
| little man to himself, as he surveyed her lifeless | 
| body. ‘Why are not five rabbits as good as one 
| chicken, I should like to know? After all, it is 
| only a man who can understand these matters.” 

And he cocked his black hat, and settled his red 

necktie, and thought very well of himself. 
Mrs. Laura E. RICHARDS. 
— —~ +o  -— 


ONE EVENING our little girl sat very still for a 
long tine, listening to grandpa’s stories of old 
times. All at once she jumped up and i 
hopping around in a funny fashion. 

‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?” asked grandpa. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Nellie, “my foot feels ’zactly 
like a pincvshion that’s alive!” 








A 
Name of seltine, ‘Outre. 


Pussies, ete 


“T wraet Qbegele 
frown 

Laughing though ¢ 
roll down.” 


2. 
ANAGRAMS, 


April birthdays. Noted 
persons born in April. 
James Offenhorst, 

2, 1743. 
Henri Nathan de Cassirns, 
April 2, 1805. 
Signor Van 
April 3, 1783. 
Jewette R. 
April 3, 1822. 
‘rederica Frost 
thorps, April 3, 1835. 
Garrison ¢ “‘e4 Wash- 
burne, April 5, 
Howard Mite’ ‘WwW itrow, 
April 7, 1770. 
Ray Lynche, April 
1777. 
Celia Craye, April 26, 
1820. 


April 


Whiting, 
Haverdale, 


Top- 


12, 


M. D. 
3. 


SYNCOPATIONS 


Syncopate gitt, and 
leave a small ‘best; synco- 
pate a four-footed ‘animal, 
and leave highest endeavor; 
syncopate a plant used in 
cookery, and leave the 
handle of a kettle; synco- 
pate an herb whose leaves 
resemble ears of corn, and 
leave existed; syncopate a 
nobleman, and leave a wild 
animal; syncopate brave, 
and leave a fur- ss 
animal; syncopate a blac 
man, and leave a Roman 
emperor ; syncopate a cover- 
ing for the head, and leave 
deep mud; syncopate a sud- 
den cry of exultation, and 
leave to close; syncopate 
handsome, and leave 
strong; syncopate weight, 
and leave artificial position ; 
syncopate conveyed, and 
leave the firmer part of the 
body; syncopate to divide, 
and leave a prophet; syn- 
copate clamor, and leave a 
= of the face; syncopate 

a row, and leave passion; 
syncopate pomp, and leave 
genuine. 

Place the syncopated let- 
ters in order, and form the 
name of a noted and well- 
beloved American author, 
who was born on a certain 
3d of April, more than one 
hundred years ago. 


ROCHESTER. 





Conundrums. 


Why was Easter, this 
year, like the joke of the 
season? Because it came 
upon the first of April. 

What insect is always 
answering & question ? 
Katy did. 

How many legs has the 
moderator of a convention? 
Six, of course, because he’s 
a chair-man. 

What mark of punctua- 
tion is most useful in cold 
weather? Colon (coal on). 

Of two precise women, 
which is the better fitted 
for a child’s school? The 
primmer. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 

1. 2nd line, Twickenham; 

8rd, then; 4th, ken; 5th, 


ago; 7th, nigh; 8th, high; 
9th, won; 10th, Paddington. 


Apr. 
‘ame of feast, Easter. 


2. FmiR®eE S§8 
ENDoW 
ADORE 
Primals. STORE 
Trezveed®? 
“Feast of Flowers.” OLIVE 
FLUORA 
FtrINeE Ss 
Finals. »tuetz® 
OcHRE 
Sweet Easter Day. WAVER 
ERRED 
ROLLA 
est 0 8 Ff 
3. Easter. 
4. O vaAT E = Ovate 
& Oo F A = Sofa. 
LENTS = Talents. 
Aeve ABET = Alphabet. 
R A K E = Rake. 
R= 
Na 
I 


5. 


a — 
SrpmrakeO 


A 


R J 


Ss 
Oo 
A 
A 
8 
A 


cd 
= 
= 
° 


Low” Al) 
amOmawmee 
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|of the earth, while the oceans are long, narrow| The “Youth’s Companion” offer the White Mountain 
seas that look like canals, seeming in many cases to | Freezer as a premium. For particulars see Premium List. 
a 
| have a division in the centre. 


| 
Martian observers are directing attention to these | _ If you are run down by overwork, use The “Best” 


| double canals, hoping at every opposition to find a ae ate oeeaenal —— pecandnasrepa pam, 
oo ae of the mystery. ; me ea rth ma) | “]n the spring” take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Do not 
color of the planet has yet been found, unless it be | put it off till too late. Sold by all druggists. [Adv. 


that vegetation there is red, as with us it is green. 
Unfortunately, we cannot visit our outer neighbor, 
to find out if the earth shines in his sky as a green 
star! 

The oppositions of Mars are therefore of much 
importance to terrestrial observers. They occur at 
comparatively long intervals, for two years and fifty 
days must pass, when Mars is in opposition, before he 
comes round to opposition again. 

Mars moves in an orbit of great ellipticity, and is 
| at some times much nearer us than at others. If this 
it epoch occur when he is at his least, and the earth is 
Sox, CR aa A Ry sar en aah at her greatest, distance from the sun, the planets are 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | as near as possible, only thirty-four million miles 
——— qequir ed to register letters whenever | apart. The last time this occurred was in 1877, when 


requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | the two moons were discovered. The next time it 








FL own Seu FOR $1.00. 
VEGETA SLE GARDEN, }FREE BY MAIL. 
On soos ot Of $1.00 we send 17 packets Choice 
Flow 2ds, named varieties, and 15 packets of 
Vegetable Seeds, including many new novelties. All 
taken from our Wholesale Bulk Bins. In addition 
to the above, we ed in _ one eo pacuet of our un- 
equalled Whi for our 1 

Spring Catalogue. SPRINGFIELD. SEED C0., ‘Springfield, 0 


BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 


e Best on Wheels. 
tee. podbean convenient 
and low priced. Han 





The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | } 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Monty Coast, Bank 
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at RA 
RDS 
MOK 


ij \\ 
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Will Color One to Four Pounds 


SS 





Of Dress Goods, FOR 
Garments, 
: Yarns, Rags,etc. } cents. 


A Child can use them! 


The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
zive the best colors. Unequalled for Feathers, 
Ribbons, and all Fancy Dyeing. 

Will make a quart of Ink or Bluing for roc. 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 

to ue in a letter must do it on their own re sponsi- | 
ty 


will occur is in 1892. 


Mars may be seen in the southeastern sky, early in | 


the evening, being easily recognized by his ruddy 


e Circular, ‘‘ How to perches direct from the manufacturer.” 


Ss 2 om 
P RADLEY £5 9-5 CUS Es Be 5 = 





Ask druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 





Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subseribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the biyeon 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- ; . ° 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our A sleighing-party of Mr. Melv ille and three young 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | men, which started from Milford, Pa., was broken 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | up by a big Jersey bull, who had the common preju- 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | ,, A ai 

dice of his race against red. As they came along the 


our books unless this is done. 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | road, the bull was in the barnyard. He looked quiet 
and peaceable, until he caught sight of a red lining | 


pa rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 2 . 
| of arobe in the sleigh. Then he bellowed, jumped | 
| the fence, and attacked them. 


glow. He is not alone, but is preceded on the south- 
west by a companion star of silvery whiteness, known 
| as Spica, one of the suns of the first class or highest 
order whose pristine brilliancy has as yet known no 
diminution. Mars is near Spica on April 11th, and 
meets and passes the star on the 14th. 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where we have no agent. If you want a 
ook-Stove wri 
L— they will be shipped 
to any point. Perfectly 
safe. o extra insur- 
ance rates where this 
stove is used. Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical im 
ments for 1888. 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 


Cleveland, O. 


—-—-—~>—- —- 
AN INTERFERING BULL. 


rove- 
Write us 





Eetters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. | 


The only perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 
freezing process, thereby 
producing a very smooth, 
e grain, delicious Cream, 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less time, than’ any other 
Freezer, 

Anillustrated c atalogue, givin; 
full particulars of this celebrat 
Freezer, will be mailed free upon 
application to 


'THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Melville was driving the team. 
=| quickly and so desperately upon the sleigh that he 
caught Melville on his horns before he could whip up 
the horses, and tensed him more than twenty feet 
over a high fence into a snow bank. The sudden 
| charge of the bull and the loud bellowing he made 
frightened the horses, and they ran away. The bull 
When cholera was raging in Europe two or three | followed the sleigh, and twice caught it on his horns, 
years ago, much feeling was aroused against England | bay 6 neg Se Sooty phe it. P wane catia 
° er chasin, e runaway team and the terrifie 
because it refused to establish quarantine against | | occupants of the sleigh for half a mile, the bull gave 
infected ports. This feeling was shared by many | up the chase, and returned to the barnyard roaring | 
persons in this country, in view of the perils involved | and bellowing over the recollection of his exploit. 
through our intimate commercial and social relations | __The — of the bull on the sleigh load had been | 


with Great Britain, whose course was attributed to a | | Witte a iacamairatese bs i. » bn 


selfish regard for its extensive commerce. | by the furious animal. 


The bull rushed so | 













For the Companion. 
SANITATION AND QUARANTINE. 
TRIPLE moTIOw 


FTE moUNTA’ 
Cream FREE 





DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only IO Cents. 


A Common-Sense Remedy. 


In the matter of curatives what 
you want is something that will do 
its work while you continue to do 
yours—a remedy that will give you 








no inconvenience nor interfere with 
your business. Such a remedy is 
ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS. 


_These Plasters are purely vegetable 
‘and absolutely harmless. 
pare no change of diet, and are not 
affected by wet or cold. Their action 
does not interfere with labor or busi- 
ness; you can toil and yet be cured 
while hard at work. Tliey are so 
pure that the youngest, the oldest, the 
most delicate person of either sex can 
use them with great benefit. 


They re- 





But its position was that the ordinary quarantine 
restrictions not only were unnecessary, where na- 
tional sanitation was properly attended to, but tended 
to give a people a feeling of security that was not 
justified, and led to neglect of the real source of dan- | 
ger. | 

At the International Sanitary Conference held in | 
Rome the delegates from England pointed to the | 
fact that cholera had not effected any lodgment in 
that country, although there had been constant and | 
free communication between it and the cholera-in- 
fected ports of India. British sanitarians fully be- 
lieve that neither cholera nor yellow fever can prevail 
in the absence of filth, and with the proper isolation | 
of individual cases as they occur. 

Enormous sums are spent by the government, gen- 
eral and local, every year for sanitary purposes, and 
during the past ten years the people of England and 
Wales have, of their own accord and apart from gov- 
ernmental taxation, expended very much more. 

The benefit to the nation is not confined to exemp- 
tion from these foreign pests, and to a general sense | 
of safety during the terror and financial disturbance | 
elsewhere. There has been a perceptible improve- | 
ment in the general health of the nation. 

Thus the mortality from typhoid fever, which, be- 
tween 1865 and 1869 was at the rate of nine hundred 
and thirty-four to each million inhabitants, was re- 
duced during 1880-82 to four hundred and twenty- 
eight, and is now only three hundred and seven—a 
reduction of two-thirds! 

Further, the annual death-rate for England and 
Wales since 1870 has been reduced from twenty-two 
to nineteen per thousand. Such a reduction in the 
United States would save one hundred and eighty 
thousand lives a year! 

Besides. these general sanitary efforts, a special 
medical survey of exposed districts is organized, in 
periods of emergency, under the supervision of the 
medical officer of the local board. 

But due precautions are not neglected at the ports | 
of entry. The ships are inspected; the actual sick 
are removed to the port sanitary hospital, and sus- | 
pected cases are detained not over two days. The | 
names of the other passengers and their places of | 
destination are taken down, and the health boards 
of the respective towns are notified of their arrival. 

Owing to the division of powers between the gen- 
eral government and the States, this country cannot 
deal with sanitary matters quite so effectively as 
England does, but good progress is made in the sci- 
entific treatment of contagious diseases. 


+ 
MARS, THE RED PLANET 


The planet Mars now takes on his most intere sting | | 
aspect. He is in opposition with the sun on April | 
lith, when he is opposite the sun, as the word signi- 
fies, rising at sunset and setting at sunrise. 

He is at that time at his nearest point to the earth, 
for our planet is directly between him and the sun. 
Mars at opposition, and for two weeks before and 
after, is most favorably 
either with the telescope or with the unaided eye. 
If discoveries are made concerning him they will | 
occur when he is at or near this epoch in his course. 

Mars is probably the only planet whose real sur- 
face is visible from the earth. An ordinary 
looking at our celestial neighbor through a good tele- 
scope, will behold a fiery red sphere of dazzling 
brightness, with light and dark markings. But prac- 
tised astronomers will see much more. 
zones of brilliant white around each pole, that in 
their view are due to collections of snow or ice. 

The light and dark markings are continents and 
oceans. The surface is more diversified than that 








| Lumbermen were driving logs down the stream. 


| talking about my three 
| 


observer, | 


They see | 


He was unconscious. Three of his ribs were broken, | 
and his side was badly torn. The ey bye ran | 
almost to Port Jervis before it was stop 
demolished the sleigh, scattered the thoes m ae alone 
the road, and injured them all more or less severely. 


ancaxiesiceliinisasaatate 
FISHING WITH A FLY. 

It takes patience and skill to make a successful | 
fisherman, and both qualities were highly developed 
in the bird of which the following is narrated in the 
American Angler. If human beings were equally | 
sharp, there would be no need of almshouses. 


j 
j 
| 


About fifty years ago, I was a youngster playing 
on the bank of the Kennebec. I ‘shall never forget 
how neatly I saw a crane get a pickerel dinner. 


I watched acrane acting curiously, standing perched 
on one of the logs near the shore. I made up my 
mind to see what he was about, and hid in a clump 
of bushes. 

The crane had a bug in his bill and he kept drop- 
ping it into the current till it floated past him, and 
then seizing it again and repeating the same per- 
formance. He looked as if he were going to sleep. 

The old crane kept the bug floating in front of the 
log for half an hour, when, all of a sudden, a big 

ickerel came to the surface and made a dive for the 

ait. The pickerel was down the crane’s throat in 
less than a second, and Mr. Crane flapped his wings 
| and flew away. 





—~- — 
GOOD STUFF. 


Here is a pathetic story which well illustrates the 
social changes that have taken place in the South, 
though, of course, such cases as the following are 
extremely rare. What a duty the son has to perform | 
before he will have proved himself worthy of such a 
mother! 

A student has just entered one of the New Orleans 
colleges whose education is to be paid for by the pro- 
ceeds of his mother’s labor in the cotton-fields. In 
writing to enter him, she said: 

“At last I can give my boy the blessed petrSoge 
of education. I earned every penny by walking in 
the cotton-fields picking cotton.’ 

The cotton-fields through which she walks were 
once hers, and slaves picked the snowy fleece, just as 
she does now. Was ever Spartan mother a truer 
heroine ?— Philadelphia Record. 

—_@—__—_. 
NOT A CHARADE. 


Two gentlemen were talking together, when a third 
friend came up and joined them. ‘My first,” one of 
the two gentlemen was saying to the other, ‘‘is cross- 
eyed, my second is dyspeptic, and my third is par- 
alytic.” 





‘“‘Well,”’ said the gentleman who had just come up, 
“how can we guess it unless you tell us what your 
| whole is?” 

“Guess what?” 

“Why, your charade.” 

“Charade? I wasn’t gies 2. a charade, sir. 

children !’ 


—— 
LITERAL. 
If one is asked to be literal, he can scarcely be too 


I was 


situated for observation | conscientiously so, especially in a court of law. 
| 


“Now you must give explicit and exact answers. 
| You said you drove a milk-cart, didn’t you?” 
“No, sir, I didn’t 
“Don’t you drive a milk-cart?” 
“No, sir.”’ 
“Ah, then, what do you do, sir?” 
“T drive a hoss.” 
————_—__—_ 


TRANSFORMED. 
A Demosthenes in embryo lately made this sur- 
prising statement while delivering an address on 
“America”: 


“But then America was in her infancy ; 
has grown to be a man ! 





now she j 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Vard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn | 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK ones. ReSeesOtS, IND. 
EDWARD SUTTON, East Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PRILADELPHIA: PA. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 












EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 








MODERATE | 
cost 


HOUSES 


Published = - annual “8 three quarterly parts. 
Annual w ready, genet Ay 30 
designs of buildings ont $250 ,000; 
nearly 2004llustrations; a pentane and full 
set Pg plans and 4 tails of country house. A 
compiete hand-book - ‘those jptendin fo build. 

he Annual Part, rterly 


Part, 25c. The f 
F. L SMITH, A chit fa re Bt BOSTON, 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
aid, on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Sena for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 






















Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 


let no explanation or adie i in- 
duce you to accept a substitute. 


1S GERMAN Covoané 


SEND 2 STAMP FOR 4. 
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SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


—— the stimulating properties of the 

Hypop hit bined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
ls this p Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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Our Increased Circulation. 


Since last November the circulation of the YoutH’s COMPANION 
has been increased to over 400,000 copies weekly. 

This gain is largely due to the good-will, personal interest and 
work of its subscribers. 

We wish to further interest our subscribers in the work of secur- 
ing new subscribers to the CoMPANION. 

For this purpose we offer the following valuable articles, which 
will, we hope, prove inducements for persistent efforts on the part 
of our subscribers. 





A Present. 


In order to encourage every subscriber to secure for the Com- 
PANION One or more New Subscribers we have made the following 
extraordinary offer : 

Any Subscriber who sends us five new names will be entitled | 
(in addition to five Premiums) to select from the Premium List | 
a Present. 

For this Present we shall allow you to select either from 
this Premium List or the October List goods to the value of 





Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


The Present will be given in addition to the five premiums 
which you may select for obtaining the five new names. 

The Present will be sent by express, not paid, unless you remit 
the postage called for in the List. 





The Best Way. 


The best way to interest people in the YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION, and thus induce them to subscribe for it, is first get 
them to read it. By so doing they will the better appreciate its 
character, and will more readily subscribe for it. 

ist. Send us the names of five persons who are able to take the 
ComPANION, and that you think might subscribe for it if they saw 
a copy and knew its character. Be sure these families do not 
already take the CoMPANION. 

2d. We will mail to eacb of the families sample copies of the 
paper, descriptive circulars, etc. 

3d. In calling upon these families after the specimen copies have 
been received by them, you can say that they were sent by the 
Publishers at your request, and thus open the way for you to ask 


The Johnny Green Bank. 








them to subscribe for it, and to speak of its merits. 
Try it! and you are almost sure to secure a new 
subscriber and a Premium. | 





Four Popular Books for Girls. 
All given for one new name. 


“Not Like Other Girls,” ‘‘Nellie‘s Memory,” “Queenie’s Whim,” “Barbara 
Heathcote’s Trial’’—all by the popular authoress, Rosa N. Carey. Bound in 
paper: 1,800 pages in the four books. 

















These stories for girls, by Rosa N. Carey, are among the most interesting 
and fascinating of recent publications. It is not often that we are able to 
oTer our ycung lady subscribers a set of books which is so thoroughly 
pleasing and bright. The books are sold in book-stores for $1 per vol., 
cloth bound. 

The set given for one new name. Price, $1. 
20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


Postage and packing, 


Four Popular Books for Boys. 


All given for one new name. 
Library of Adventure and Romance. 


“Guy Harris, the Runaway,” by Harry Castlemon, 285 pages. ‘Joe's 
Luck,”’ a Buy’s Adventure in California, by Horatio Alger, Jr., 223 pages. 
‘Adrift in the Wilds,’ the Adventures of Two Shipwrecked Boys, by Edward 
S. Ellis, 279 pages. ‘Ben Burton, the Slate-Picker,”” by Harry Prentice, 275 
pages. 4 vols., proper bound, 1,062 prge:, all given for one new name 











It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of stories written by these 
popular authors ; their names are a passport, as every boy knows, to hours 
of the keenest delight and enjoymentin scenes of stirring life and adventure. 
Such men as Castlemon, Alger, Ellis and Prentice understand exactly how 
to write stories full of adventure, yet not demoral7ing cr duil. 

The titles suggest the stories, and they will be a rare treat to our boy sub- 
scribers. These same books are sold in cloth at $1 per volume. 

We offer the four volumes, bound in handsome paper covers and illustrated, 
for ons new name. Price of the set. $1. Postage and packing, 20 
¢ts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased, 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


This is a great attraction 
to the young people; beside, 
it will encourage them to 
save their pennies. Deposit 
a penny in the Bank, and 
the fun begins. 

A boy rings the bell, 
while he is supposed to ask 
for the naughty boy who so 
cruelly deposited the cat in 
the well. 

Little Johnny Green, flour- 
ishing his hat and sitting on | 
the fence, is, no doubt, the 
guilty party. 

Jack Stout then actually | 
extracts poor pussy from the 
well—brave boy. The clock- 
work moves the figures in a 
very life-like manner. 

Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, 








The Victor Electric Bell Outfit. 
Given for two new names, and 60 cts. additional 
This Outfit is made expressly for us by the Electric Gas Lighting Company 
of Boston. Only skilful workmanship and the best of material are employed 
in its construction. The “ Victor” Bell is of unusual excellence, and gives a 
loud, clear ring. We believe that it is unquestionibly the best Bell now on 
the market. 


Hy 
| 





Camping Tent, No. 16. 


Given for two new names, and $4.7F additional. 








———s 


Lewis Eng G Basten 











This Tent is 7x 914 feet in size, and is made from strong white tent drilling. 
Tt is 7 feet high, with walls 3 feet high, and includes Tent Poles and Pins 
complete. Price, complete, $8, 

Given for two new names, and $4.75 additional. It must be sent by 
express, and charges paid by the receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Boys’ School and Drill Cap. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


A uniform School Cap is a good thing all around—good for the boy and 
good for the school. The custom of wearing School Caps of uniform pattern 
is becoming quite general. 
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We give an illusira ion of this Victor Electric Bell Outfit complete. It 
consists of a large Leclanché Battery with Chemicals, also fifty feet of In- 
sulated Copper Wire, a paper of Clamp Tacks for putting it up, one Walnut 
Push Button with Porcelain Knob, and an elegant Nickel-Plated Victor 
Electric Bell mounted on a black-walnut base. It has a black-walnut cover, 
as seen in the cut. 

Any young man can easily put up this Electric Bell. For door-bells, for 
servants’ call-bells, &c., there is nothing quite so handy and reliable as the 
combination. 

Parties are Coing a fine business by purchasing these Outfits by the dozen 


(at wholesale price), and putting them into houses at reasonable rates. We 
can supply them at wholesale. 
Given, complete, for two new names, and 60 cts. additional. Price, $3 


each, complete. It must be sent by express, and charges paid 
by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

On receipt of 30 cts. additional, we will also include in the Outfit a Spring 
Burglar Alarm Attachment, for either a door or window, with complete dia- 
gram, and instructions for putting it up. 


Peerless Hammocks, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Hammocks have become a necessity with ali classes of people. It is only a 


| question of the best for the least amount of money. 


From year to year improvements have been made in these, until they are 
now the embodiment of luxnry and comfort. 
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The Peerless, Nos. 1 and 2, are the Hammocks we offer for the season of 
1888. We illustrate a small section of the Hammock, in order to show the size 
of the cords and the style of the weaving. The close woven part shows the 
edge of the hammock, the more open part the body. 

It is the strongest Hammock, besides being the softest to lie upon, that we 
have ever seen. 

Peerless Hammock, No. 1, is made of 4-ply peerless warp, and 
contains 400 ends, with 12 strengthening bands and 5-ply filling. 
11 feet. It is warranted to sustain 500 pounds, steady pressure. 

It is given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Peerless Hammock, No. 2. This Hammock is hand-made from 4ply 
No. 4 prize cotton yarn. It has 24 suspension strings of 60 thread cord and 
1% inch Dring. It is warranted to sustain 1,000 pounds, steady pressure. It 
is 13 feet long. 

Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $2. It must be 
sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent 
as a premium or purchased. These Hammocks we are offering on very 
special terms. Hammocks like No. 1 usually sell for $1.50, and No. 2 is as 
good a Hammock as is made, and usually sells for $3 or $3.50, 





Length, | 


The 


German 


The Cap we offer is made from standard dark-blue wool cloth 

cut illustrates the Cap. In ordering, state the size wanted. 
Silver Initials can be furnished at 5 cts. each, extra. 

| Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1 each. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. A com- 

| pany of beys ordering a dozen or more at one time can have them at the rate 

‘ of $10 per dozen, all to be sent to one address by express not paid. Not less 

| than 12 sold at this rate. 


American Seal Hand Bag, No. 150-9. 
Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additionai. 


We are wiliing to submit this premium to the most rigid inspection. Cer- 
tainly, the illustration speaks for itself. You will notice it is the new shape. 





Full 10 inches long, 5% inches high; made of fine-grained black, 
American Seal, with box bottom. Calf trimmed; three outside pockets, 
nickel frame, and safety lock that will not unclasp. Every lock warranted.) 
| Lined throughout with fine lasting; leather handle. It is by far the finest 
Bag we ever offered to our subscribers. 

Given for only one new name, and 25 cts, additional. Price, $1.45. Post- 
age and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


|White Mountain 


Four-Quart Size. 


ice-Cream Freezer. 
Given for one new name, and 50 ets. additional. 


Ice-Cream Freezers are now in such universal demand that we have arranged 
with the manufacturers to offer ‘The White Mountain” as a premium. ‘he 
four-quart size is the best for family use. This is a triple-motion Freezer, 
esry to work, and when directions are followed it takes but a very few 
minutes to freeze the cream. 


” 





| 





Tub will not water-soak. Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly galvanized 
to prevent rusting, malleable iron beaters coated with pure tin, bail handle 
so it can be easily carried about. With each Freezer we give directions for 
making delicious Ice-Creams, Sherbets, ete. 

Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $3.50. It must 
be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a pre- 

| mium or purchased. 
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Fine Heavy Rolled 


Cold-Plate Jewelry. 


Postage and packing on any of the below-mentioned Jewelry, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The following pieces of Jewelry are made 
from an extra heavy quality of rolled gold- 
plate. As far as wearing qualities are con- 
cerned, they are as desirable as the solid gold goods from which they were copied. This 
jewelry is more costly than any plated jewelry we have heretofore offered. As the extra 
cost is in the quality and amount of the gold used, it is well worth the difference in price. 

Every piece of this Jewelry bears the manufacturer’s trade-mark, and is fully warranted. 1,231. 


No. 226. 


Drops, No. 100%, set with brilliant Rhine Stones. A pair given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 
Price, $1.50 per pair. 





No. 1,987. 





Roman Gold Pin Bangle, No. 226, 
set with Garnet Stone. Given for one new 
name, and 30 cts. additional. Price, $1.50. 

Bangle Bar Pin, No. 1,937, set with 7 Garnets and Chain. Given for 
one new name, and 20 cts. additional. Price, $1.35. 
Maltese Cross Brooch Pin, No. 151, solid Gold Front, and hand-en- 
graved. Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. Price, $1.35. 
1003. 1,231. Cuff or Baby Pins, Nos. 46 and 77. Either pair given for one new 
name, Price, 75 cts. per pair. No. 46 is Roman Gold-picked work. No. 77 is solid Gold Front, set with Garnets. 


Roman Ball Drops, No. 1,231, gold wires. A pair given for one new name. Price, $l per pair. 








Outfit for Tapping Boots and Shoes. 
Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


Most reople look upon the work of tapping 
boots or shoes as a very difficult thing to do. 
With proper appliances, however, a person soon 
discovers that it is really a very simple matter. 
He also discovers that he can save a large per 
cent. of his expenses for repairs by doing his 
own work. 

Our Outfit is very complete. It not only 
contains a large 
assortment of 
appliances for 
tapping boots 
















or shoes, but also for sewing leather, harnesses, etc. A pair of taps and heel-lifts, all cut and shaped, ready for | 


nailing to the shoe, and full directions, are also given with each Outfit. 

With this Outfit, even a boy can svon learn to do the repairing in his own home, at a large saving to the family 
pocket-book. He can also earn considerable sums of money by receiving orders from friends and neighbors. 

In ordering, state the size of shoe usually worn. Price of complete Outfit, $2. Given for one new name, and 


50 cts. additional. Sent by express, and charges paid by the receiver, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 








‘“‘The Young Sportsman’’ Target Cun, 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment and Globe Sight. Given for one new name 











This is the most powerful and accurate Target and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our subscribers. It 
makes no report; has no recoil; yet it will carry 300 feet; it will shoot almost as straight as a rifle, and will throw an 
arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of any other similar gun. With every Gun we include five Hickory Steel- 
Pointed Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and Bullet Attacbment. All the above given for 
one new name. Price, 90cts. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

For target shooting this Gun is effective. We make this explanation because we do not wish you to suppose that 
it is a practical Gun for duck-shooting. 








Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Rod. 


Given for one new name. 


The fishing season is at hand. The boy who has the best Fishing Outfit will catch the most fish. This 
Outfit contains a valuable collection of tackle, adapted for most kinds of fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot 
Jointed and Ringed Fishing Rod, 
with brass ferrules, 1 Bob, one 
try ~ : RS Cork and Quill Float, with Hook 
j . and Line, 2 Lead 
Sinkers, 1 40-foot 
Linen Line, 1 Shorter 
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tached to hair or gutsnell 
gent as a premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


box with hinged cover, 1 Trolling Hook for pickerel, and two Hooks at- 


| Our New Sketching Camera, No. I, Model of 1888. 


Given for one new name. 





This is one of the most attractive premiums we offer. We have used several thousand of these Cameras, and they 
give great satisfaction. 

The one we now use is greatly improved, being made of tin, japanned, and ornamented in gilt. 

With it boys and girls can sketch an object in a few moments. It does not require previous practice. The 
Camera is 8 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 3 inches high. The Stand that is shown in cut does not go 
with the Camera. 

The rays of light proceeding from an object at the point A will 
pass through the lens and tube at B, and will strike on the mirror 
placed at right angles at C. From the mirror they will be 
reflected up, and the picture will be distinctly seen upon the 
ground glass at D. Place a paper over the giass, and with a pencil 
trace the picture. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 
35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 














A Fine Sultana Violin and Harp. 
Given for one new name, and $1 additional. 


This is a most unique musical instrument. Nothing like it has ever been seen before in the United States. It is 
a great novelty. It will prove a great attraction for an t Young people who obtain one 
of these instruments will, we think, be in demand on many a social evening. 


enter t. 
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It is easily learned by any one having an ear for music. It can be effectively played either as a Harp or a Violin. 
We include a Violin Bow with each instrument. Given, complete, for one new name, and $1 additional. Price, 
$3. It must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sentas a premium or purchased. 








““The Companion Tennis Racquet,’”? Nets and Balls. 
Companion Racquet given for one new name, and $1 additional. 
12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. 
Wright & Ditson Tennis Balls, two given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Lawn Tennis has now become a National Summer Out-door 
Game. It has been too expensive for all toown. We always 
try and study our subscribers’ interests, and have succeeded 
in offering all that is needed for the Game at a very moderate 
cost. Our 
Compan- 
ion Ten- 
nis Rac- 
quet is 
made espe- 
| cially for us, and is a first-class article, full size, carefully 
| bent, well strung with good gut in fine meshes, 25 by 18 

strands, hard red-wood seared handle. Such a Racquet usu- 
ally sells for $5. We shall sell this one this year for only 
$2.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
| 12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. Price, $1.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., 
| when sent as a premium or purchased. 
| Wright & Ditson Covered Regulation Balls. Price, 90 cts. per pair. Premium offer above. Postage 












Line, 10 Assorted Hooks, 2 Trout Fly Hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin Bait- | and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

We will send a Book of Instructions, postpaid, for 15 cts. As you can make your own Boundary and Guy 
Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when | Pegs and Guy Ropes, the above is all you need for a first-class lawn lay-ort for this beautiful Game. A Four Racquet 
Game like this ordinarily costs $30, 
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ON THE SEASHORE. 


A voice of many waters! thus to me 
Old ocean’s never-ceasing murmurs rise. 
Far stretching where the horizon meets the skies, 
The beauty of eternal life I see, 
Wave chasing flowing wave unceasingly. 
No eye can pierce where thy deep secret lies, 
Or scan the fountains where thy waters rise, 
Or grasp the sum of thine immensity. 


God holds thee in the hollow of His hand, 
And counts the number of thy countless drops, | 
Fixes the boundary of thy wave-beat strand, | 
And with a word thy angry rising stops; | 
And when His voice shall speak the last decree, 
Thy years shall end; ““There shall be no more sea,” 


—F. H. Bowman, in Good Words, 
+O 


For the Companion. 


SAINT JONES. 


“Saint” Jones was a cripple, and only thirty-five 
years old. For seventeen years she had not walked 
astep. From the hips downward she was paralyzed, 
but otherwise strong and well. Most of the time 
during that seventeen years she had spent in an easy- 
chair within the four walls of one room. 

But no one who knew her ever thought of her as 
unhappy. To go into her presence was like going 
into the sunshine. Her face was saint-like, lovely, 
yet with an expression born of suffering. Her man- 
ners were gentle and winning, her noble woman’s 
heart, with its warm sympathy, was evident in all she 
said or did. Everybody loved Saint Jones. 

Mothers went to her for counsel if their little ones 
were ailing, or if there was unhappiness in the family 
circle; for Miss Jones could tell them what to do. 
Housewives went to her when pickling and preserv- | 
ing time came, for she knew and remembered so | 
many valuable recipes, and was so glad and ready to | 
tell them and help over the puzzling places with her | 
advice. Young girls came to her for sympathy in | 
their love affairs and perplexities, and her loving, 
womanly words have soothed many a heart-ache, and | 
saved more than one young girl from going wrong. 

The boys of the village, too, were ardent friends of 
the crippled woman. She understood the rules of 
base-ball, foot-ball, and other boyish games as well as 
any one. She made an effort to doit, she read and 
studied books and papers for the purpose. 

Often the boys left some disputed point saying, 
“We'll get Saint Jones to decide it;” and they always 
found her ready to give them a fair hearing, and 
then with nice tact and gentle words to point out the 
right course and explain the doubtful points. 

Saint Jones never seemed to think of self, but 
always of others. If it was another’s joy, she shared 
it; if it was grief, she soothed and comforted. No 
wonder she was loved, for she loved everybody, rich 
and poor, good and bad. 

“Oh, its easy for Saint Jones to be good, she was 
born a saint,” some one answered, when asked about 
her character. 

“Don’t you feel as if you would like to fly away?” 
one of her girl friends asked her one beautiful June 
morning. 

“What use, my dear,” she smiled, ‘“‘when my wings 
are clipped? These lovely roses you have just brought 
me are like the glorious morning. They give mea 
picture of the glory outside,” and then inhaling their 
fragrance, she added, “but to go into the fields again 
and see the waving grass with the daisies and butter- 
cups would be like paradise regained,” and she sighed, 
and then laughed her low, sweet laugh, and began 
talking of the young girl’s school. 

Seventeen years before Saint Jones had been a 
happy, light-hearted girk Fortune had smiled on her 
pathway; she was beautiful, full of health and mer- 
riment, an acknowledged belle, imperious and selfish, 
the pride of fond parents, for she was an only child. 
She was promised in marriage to a young lawyer, and 
the wedding-day was set. Many of the village maid- 
ens looked half enviously on the good fortune of 
Amelia Jones. No one called her Saint Jones then. 
The poor girl had not yet suffered her purification. 

One midwinter evening there was a merry sleighing 
party. Amelia rode with the young lawyer. At a 
turn in the road his horse became frightened and 
unmanageable. The sleigh was overturned, and both 
its occupants were thrown out. 

When her friends went to Amelia, anxiously in- 
quiring if she were hurt, she smiled up at them 
rather faintly, and replied, “No, I guess I’m not hurt 
much of any. My back feels funny, and I can’t seem 
to rise up.” 

That was the beginning. For the next two years 
she lay prostrate on her bed, suffering acutely much 
of the time. In less than ayear the doctors had said 
she would always be paralyzed, and could never walk 
again. When they told her, she could not bear to 
have it so. Ah! those were days of bitterness and 
rebellion against fate. A year from the date of her 
expected marriage, and thirteen months after the 
accident, she offered the young lawyer his liberty, and 
he accepted it not unwillingly. 

During these days of trial the poor child cried, she 
gave way to fits of anger rebelling at cruel fate, then 
came days of agonizing despair. 

“O mother, I can’t bear it, I can’t, I can’t,” was 
her sorrowful cry. “Why didn’t God kill me, and not 
leave me like this?” 

She almost broke her mother’s heart by her repin- 
ings and her wretchedness. For two years this 
lasted. 

“You must try to be more reconciled,” a friend of 
the family said to her one day, ‘‘you are killing your 
poor mother.” 

This made her thoughtful. That afternoon she 
watched her mother more closely. How pale and 
thin she looked, and how white her hair was growing 
she thought with a pang. Amelia lay quiet along 
time. Finally she called softly, “Mother!” 

Mrs. Jones went to her bedside. 








Amelia put her arms about her mother, and said, 


you and dear father left, and let’s try and make the 
best of my misfortune.” 

From that day no one ever heard a word of com- 
plaint or repining; if the old rebellious feelings came, 
she kept them locked in her own breast. 

But her cup of sorrow was not yet full. Within 
five years she was fatherless and motherless, alone in 
the world. She continued to live at her old home 
with one faithful servant. She was not rich, but had 
enough income for herself and the one servant with 
no extravagances. 

From these afflictions Saint Jones was born. For 
some years past the village people had called her 
that, and if ever woman merited it, she did. She is 
not great, nor is she very learned, nor does she write 


| books, nor do anything to distinguish herself among 


the great names of our country; but for sweet, 
womanly influence and patient performance of duty 
with self-abnegation she is truly “‘Saint’’ Jones. 


ser 
AN EASY SEAT. 

Camel-riding is no sport for novices, as the follow- 
ing scene described by an English explorer of Abys- 
sinia will make evident. But, of course, tastes will 
differ, and what one person thinks unendurable 
another will regard as perfectly comfortable. This 
difference of taste will be all the more pronounced, 
perhaps, if one party is a buyer, and the other a 
seller. 


I was determined not to accept the camels now 
offered as hygeens (riding dromedaries) until I had 
seen them tried. I accordingly ordered our black 
soldier, El Baggar, to saddle the most easy-actioned 
animal (intended for my wife), and put it through a 
variety of paces. The delighted El Baggar, who 
from long practice was as hard as the heel of a boot, 
disdained a saddle; the animal knelt, was mounted, 
and off he started at a full trot, describing a circle of 
about fifty yards in diameter, as though in a circus. 

I never saw such an exhibition! ‘Warranted 
quiet to ride, of easy action, and fit for a lady!’ This 
had been the character received with the rampant 
brute, who now, with head and tail erect, went tear- 
ing round the circle, screaming and roaring like a 
wild beast, throwing his forelegs forward, and step- 
ping, at least, three feet high in his trot. 

Where was El Baggar? A disjointed-looking figure 
was sometimes on the back of the “easy-going’’ 
camel, sometimes a foot high in the air; arms, head, 
legs, hands appeared like a confused mass of disloca- 
tions; the woolly hair of this unearthly individual, 
that had been carefully trained in long, stiff, narrow 
curls, precisely similar to the tobacco known as 
‘“negro-head,” alternately started upright en masse, 
as though under the influence of electricity, and then 
fell as suddenly upon his shoulders. 

Had the dark individual been a “black dose” he or 
it could not have been more thoroughly shaken. This 
object so completely disguised by rapidity of move- 
ment was El Baggar! 

As he came —e round toward us, flourishing his 
koorbatch, I called to him: 

“Is that a nice hygeen for the Sit (lady), El 
Baggar?” 

He was almost incapable of reply. 

“V-e-r-y e-e-a-a-s-y,”’ replied the trustworthy au- 
thority, ‘‘j-j-just the thin-n-g for the S-i-i-i-t-t-t.’ 

‘All right, that will do,” I answered, and the jockey 
pulled up his steed. 

“Are the other camels better or worse than that?” 
I asked. 

*“Much worse,” replied El Baggar, “the others are 
rather rough, but this is an easy goer, and will suit 
the lady well.” 


ELECTRIC SUNSTROKE. 

It has been recently stated, in a paper read before 
the French Society of Surgeons, that workmen oper- 
ating electric forges at Creusot are subject to an 
affection resembling sunstroke, which is evidently 


due to the powerful light proceeding from the focus | 


of the forge. Ordinary electric lights are incapable 
of producing such an effect, not being sufficiently 
intense, but these forges emit a glare of almost in- 
conceivable brilliancy. 


The first effect upon the men is frequently to be 
noted after two or three hours’ work. They complain 
of pains in the head, neck and forehead, and the skin 
changes from its original color to a reddish brown. 

In spite of their care in shielding the eyes with 
dark glasses, the sight is affected to such an extent 
that, for some minutes after ceasing work, and begin- 
ning to view objects by common daylight, the opera- 
tives are wholly blind; perfect vision is seldom re- 
stored under an hour’s time. The eyes are inflamed, 
and affected by that painful irritation which accom- 
—_ the presence of a foreign substance under the 

ids. 

A constant flow of tears is kept up for twenty-four 
hours, during which time the patient is also afflicted 
with insomnia. During the following days, the skin 
peels from the face and neck, leaving the surface of 
a deep, red color, which possibly fades away about 
the fifth day. 

None of these symptoms spring from the effect of 
— upon the brain, but are due entirely to that of 

ight. 
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SOLD. 


“Thad an amusing experience once when I was a 
boy,” writes a young farmer to the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. “I confess that I was pretty green at the time. 
I lived with my father upon a farm near Columbus, 
and used to haul wood into the city and sell it. 





“One day I had entered town with my customary 
load, when, as I passed a large building, some one 
poked his head partly out of a window, and asked if 
the wood was for sale. I replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, throw it over this fence,’ came back from 
the upper window. 

“The house was surrounded by a high wall, but I 
managed to pitch it over, and then went around to 
the front gate to get my pay. I could not get in; I 
hammered and called in vain, when some passer-by, 
attracted by my frantic efforts to gain an entrance, 


inquired what was the matter, and informed me that | 


the building was the jail. 


“One of the prisoners had played a joke upon me. | 


I could not get my money or the wood back, and 
returned home with empty wagon and pockets.” 


———___—$§<@>—____— 
PLUNDERING COSSACKS, 

When the Allies invaded France to destroy Napo- 
leon’s power, their most dreaded troops were the 
“Cossacks of the Don.” They were plunderers rather 
than combatants, and the warning cry, ‘“‘The Cos- 


sacks! the Cossacks! the Cossacks!” would startle | 


French women into praying and wailing. 


But no piteous screaming of women availed against 
these robbers, who would ride their horses up the 
stairs of a house and straight into the drawing- 
room. 


Jt was not merely their eagerness to plunder that | 


made these Cossacks keep their saddles when enter- 
ing houses. Self-interest prevented them from hitch- 
ing their horses outside; for their plunder was stowed 
on their horses’ backs, and, if separated from them, 
their comrades would rob them of their spoil. 


| “I’m not going to be so unhappy any more. I’ve got | Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 


| satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 





MOST SATISFACTORY 
EVER OFFERED 


’ THE 
| LADIES OUTFIT cD. 
| A STYLISH READY - MADE 
| W. PERFECT-FITTING) AND 
ELASTIC EXTRA MATERIAL TO 
A SKIRT, for the PRICE o, 
an ORDINARY DRESS PATTERN, 
SUITS SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS 
. UPON APPLICATION. 
FASHIONABLE STYLES. 
| JERSEYS. LOW PRICES. 
JERSEY UNDERWEAR. superior to all others. 
| Send for prices. Mail orders filled promptly. 
tion ** Youth’s Companion.” 


LEWIS §. COX, 1220 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CONVERTIBLE WIRE BASKET. 


‘a 





Marvellous! 
No loose parts, and 
yet can be converted 
into 100 useful and 
| ornamental shapes. It isa Lam 
| Card Receiver, Egg 
able other articles that are indispensable in the house 
or office. Nothing like it in existence, and Agents make 
$5 to $10 per day. Bought eagerly by all classes. Send 
at once for particulars, etc. areproen wy Co., 
1432 Pear! St.,Cleveland,O., or 79 W.Madison St.,Chicago, 


” THE 


Say Ripping Attachment 
TO SEWING MACHINES. 


A NEW ASSISTANT FOR 
THE LAD 





[yeu Aq “ogg e[dureg 


Shade, Cake Stand, 









The circular knife on the left 
cuts the stitches. Rips far more 
rapidly than by hand. —- 
able to any sewing machine. 
Strong, simple and durable. 
Approved My every lady who 
tries it. Price, One Dollar. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and 16 cts. in stamps. 

References: The Bridgeport National Bank; The 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., et 
The Ripping Attachment Ce., 








THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. | 


OLEANFAS: F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 
Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, can be 
washed like white hose and 
ao v pn —_ ae 
qa 927 Broadway, iw 
( 2 W. lth St., 5 New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 
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Perfect-fitting, warm, | 


oiler, Water Heater, and innumer- | 


WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the profession often ask, What 
is an Emulsion? We answer, An Emulsion is a com- 
bination of two or more liquids, so thoroughly 
mixed, that each is held in PERMANENT suspension. 
Several of the much advertised “Emulsions” now on 
the market are nothing more than compounds, and a 
microscopic examination will reveal globules of oilin 
their original form. The Emulsion made by MEssrRs. 
J. A. MAGEE & Co., LAWRENCE, MASS., every- 
where so favorably known by physicians as 


Magee's Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod-Liver Oil, one- 
third part Extract of Malt, and one-third part Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
each of which must be of the finest quality obtain- 
able. These three valuable ingredients, with a little 
flavoring extract, are put into a ‘“‘mixer,’”’ where it is 
emulsified for six hours by steam power, at the rate 
of 128 revolutions per minute, wun breaks every 
lobule of the oil and combines it with the other 
ngredients in such a thorough manner that no 
separation will ever occur. Magee’s Emulsion has no 
equal for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, Dyspepsia and General Debility. 
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DRESS GOODS. 


‘C. 
P. 0. Box 1698, Bridgeport, Cona. | 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are offering Special Ind ts in Wool 
Dress Goods. 

2,500 yards Tricotine, in a variety of plain 
colors, at 50 cents a yard; good value at $1. 

1,800 yards Ladies’ Cloth, in self-colored 
checks, all wool, 44 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.00. 

2,200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor-made 
suits, all new designs, 54 in. wide, $1 per yard. 

1,750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 in. 
wide, at 75 cents per yard; former price, $1.25. 

The above are suitable for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear, are remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress Goods. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES MCCREERY & G0, 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 














Patented— Aug. 25, 1885. 
Jan, 19, 1886. 


No. 2 
or 
TWO ROW. 
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Patented—Aug. 25, 1885, 
Jan. 19, 1886, 








Great Reduction in Price. 
In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 


A Braided Wire Bustle — 


FOR 25 Cents. 
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WESTON & WELLS’ HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES. 


Improved Quality. 


France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 


of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. 
offer the goods at the following reduced prices. 


ever manufactured by us. 


loose, even when exposed to severe usage. 
No.1 or one Row.. 





No. 2 or two’ Row, larger.. o 

. iw @) iT. eee Cc 

No. 3 or three Row, lares 45c 

No. 4 or four Row, extra large.. 65c. 
o. 5 or five Row, full dr ° 


o Braided Wire Hair Rolls.... 


SENT BY MAIL, postpaid, on receipt of price, if you do not find 
them at stores. Price lists and terms to dealers on application, (Mention this paper.) 


Any of these articles 


This enables us to 
Quality guaranteed equal to any 


" red These goods are covered with hard enamel, which pre- 
vents their rusting in any climate or at the seashore. 


are now secured at the ends by metal fastenings, which prevent them from coming 


The tapes on all our bustles 


80° WT the Wie...5<+00secssees «: 35c. 
Daisy, two Row, White Wire.. 35c. 
ee three Row, White Wire 45c. 


y Washington Torsion Spg 50c. 
Paris, High Deepe De Se 
ress Forms, seco - 75¢ 


-) 


| The Weston & Wells Manufacturing Co., 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 




















EASTER LILIES. 


In the busy world somewhere, 
Tended by a loving care, 
Lest their buds be soon or late, 
Do the Easter Lilies wait. 
In the heart some sweet hopes lie, 
Hopes too fair for earthly sky, 
Folded carefully away 
For the soul’s glad Easter day. 
MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, 
sakes +~@>- 
THE FIRST BATTLE. 


A Maine officer vividly describes the behavior and 
appearance of his regiment during its first battle. It 
is a picture not likely ever to be forgotten by any one 
who witnessed it, and will probably give a new idea 
of war to many readers. “It is asad thing to refer 
to,” he says, “but to one glancing along the line, the 
sight was ludicrous in the extreme. All were excited, 
and were loading and firing in every conceivable 
manner. 


“Some were standing, but most were kneeling or 
lying down. Some were astride their pieces, and 
were ramming the charge totally regardless of the 
rules on that point. Many had poured their cartridges 
on the ground, and were ‘peddling out’ the lead with 
more speed than accuracy, I fear. We all took occa- 
sion to gibe our friends in gray to the best of our 
ability. So with the din of musketry and the yells 
of friend and foe, it seemed as if bedlam were let 
loose. 

“The behavior of those who were hit appeared 
most singular, and, as there were so many of them, 
it looked as if we had a crowd of howling dervishes 
dancing and ns around in our ranks. 

“A bullet often knocks over the man it hits, and 
rarely fails by its force alone to disturb his equilib- | 
rium. Then the shock, whether painful or not, causes 
a sudden jump or shudder. 

“Now as every man, with hardly an exception, was 
either killed, wounded, hit in the clothes, hit by spent 
balls or stones, or jostled by his wounded comrades, it 
follows that we had a wonderful exhibition. Some 
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of Easter Companion? Do not miss this. [Ade. 


| Have you read the Wonderful Book Offer on cover | 
| 
| 


——_~_—_ 
The body is more susceptible to benefit from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now than at any other season. [Adv. 


—@— 

The “Best” Tonic is considered by Eminent Physi- | 
| cians to be far superior to any imported article. [Adv. 
| ———_e—_ -— | 
A Sudden Change of Weather | 
will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- | 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Price, 25 cents a box. [Adv. 








100 all diff.Siam,Bulgaria,Egypt, Hawaii,U.S. 
STAMPS Wai tee peer, Salem, Mass. 


| yp Stamps. Agents wanted to selt approval 
sheets on com. 2 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 


$ TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


\¢c LANTERN SLIDES. Best cheap 
slide ever offered. COMIC 50c per doz. 
2c for cir. J. G. Brown, 110 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
3 Packets Best Perennial 
Flowers Flowers, worth 45c., only 10c. | 
Aquilegia, 50 var.; New Imp. Sweet William; Chater’s | 
Prize Doub. Hollyhock. C. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. | 


4 Wl 100 fine, all different, man 
STAMPS rare, 25c.. An 188 eight-page 
rice-list sent on application. 10,000 varieties in stock. 
s. A. HOLTON, No. 8 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. | 


BiG Sz ts.Ser' Pinrk Gos CARMAN. A 
BERRIES S"masseemacencr es 


SEED GIVEN AWAY! A pack * 
Mixed Flower Seeds ( kinds) 
or 























with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all 
8 _ “very flower lover delighted. Tell all 
your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
Send at once. This notice will not appear again. 


SEND fcispie parrot PANT STRETCHERS. 


The best invention ever known for taking out wrinkles 

and bagging at the knees, and shaping the bottoms of 

Pants. Agents wanted. A 

BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 
34 Hawley Street, ston, Mass. 








And STEREOPTICONS,all prices. Views illustrat- 
e08Lid eExnisi 





ing every subject for 


ONS. 


etc. [2 A profitable business for aman with smali capita 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
fre. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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reeled round and round, others threw up their arms 
and fell over backward, others went plunging back- 
ward trying to regain their balance; a few fell to the | 
front, but generally the force of the bullet prevented | 
this, except where it struck low, and apparently | 
knocked the soldier’s feet from under him. Many | 
dropped the musket and seized the wounded part | 
with both hands, and a very few fell dead. | 

“The enemy were armed with every kind of rifle 
and musket, and as their front was three times ours, 
we were under a cross-fire almost from the first. The 
various tunes sung by the bullets we shall never 
forget, and furthermore shall never confound them 
with any we heard later. In a moment when curi- 
osity got the better of fear, I took notice of this fact, 
and made a record of it in my diary a day or two 
afterward. 

“The fierce zip of the Minie bullets was not promi- 
nent by comparison at that particular moment, though 
there were enough of them certainly. The main body | 
of sound was produced by the singing of slow, round 
balls and buck shot fired from a smooth bore, which 
do not cut or tear the air as the creased ball does. 

“Each bullet, according to its kind, size, rate of 
speed and nearness to the ear, made a different sound. 

ey seemed to be going past in sheets, all around 
and above us.” 
— +o 


SEA-DUST. 


While voyaging from Australia to New Zealand, 
one of the passengers, a lady, complained that the dust 
of the sea caused her eyes to smart, and had also 
soiled lier clothing. She was laughed at by the other 
passengers, who insisted that there could be no dust 
at sea. 


“They were mistaken,” says Mr. Ballou, who tells 
the incident in a book of travel. “There is a salt 
dust which rises from the spray, and impregnates 
everything, even filling one’s mouth with a saline 


taste. 

“While the sun shines, this deposit, like the dew 
on land, is less active and perceptible; but to walk 
the deck at night is to become covered with a thin 
coating of salt dust, so fine as to be hardly noticea- 
ble, but which in time becomes sufficiently crystal- 
lized to be obvious to the eye. The dust of the sea is 
no fable. 

“The officer who stands his night-watch on the 
bridge will testify to this fact; and his cabin steward 
will tell you that he has often to resort to something 
more potent than a whisk-broom to cleanse clothing 
which has been exposed to sea-dust.” 


PINNING A GOPHER. 


The gopher is quick and impudent. An English 
tourist, while staying at a wayside station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, saw an amusing contest 
between a cunning gopher and a smart Indian. The 
gopher, being fat, was marked by the Indian, hun- 
gry for a breakfast, as it entered its hole. 


He crept on his stomach along the ground, and 
cautiously approached the hole, and, kneeling over 
it, waited, knife in hand, for the gopher to appear. 

But the cunning animal had two entrances to its 
underground house. When the Indian held the knife 
over the front door, the gopher poked its nose out of 
the back door. 

With a turn of his wrist, the Indian thrust the 
knife at the nose; but he was not = enough, for 
the gopher, with a squeak, backed into its hole, and 
in a moment was looking out of the other entrance. 

For several minutes this sort of hide-and-seek 
went on between the hungry Indian and the fat 
gopher. Suddenly the knife flashed, there was a 
squeak of pain, and the gopher lay pinned to the 
= The Indian had earned and gained his break- 

‘ast. 








———_+or—- 
“GIVEN UP” BY THE DOCTORS. 
How one phrase may be made to mean two very 


different things is illustrated by this conversation: 4 


“I hear,” said one of two friends who met by acci- 
—, “that our friend Smith has been ill.” 
“Tes.” 


“How is he now?” 

“The doctors have given him up.” 

“Impossible! Is he so badly off as that?” 

“Badly off! Why, he is completely cured, and that 
is the reason the doctors have given him up. Do you 
-—_- they would give him up as long as he was 
sick?” 

ipitintemnncniifilis 


“WHAT I'd like to know,” said a school-boy, “is 
how the mouths of rivers can be so much larger than 
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MICHIGAN BASKET FACTORY fi F i 
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ST. JOSEPH, MICH. i 
lo SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE JkiSy))|0) 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
e Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
noegual. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and can- 
not get displaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that “Improv 
Lotta” is stam on each 
Bustle. Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manuf’rs, Boston, Mass. 


THE GOOCH “ PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 
Fr The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes Sherbets and Fruit- 
Creams. Don’t buy until you 
seeone. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 
for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, 
34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 
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MADAME FOY’S 


| Skirt Supporting 


CORSET 


3. Comfort. 
4. Perfect Fit. 

5. ModernShape, 
BY MAIL $1.30. 
Foy, Harmon & 
Chadwick, 
LATEST FORM NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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sU) LIVER LL. 


Should be preferred to all others. 





t is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
by process of refining, nor weakened b 

nto an emulsion with an equa 

water, Sree &c.; which latter 
water bring the price of Oil, 
taste and smell it is not offensive, but in- 
sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by 
results. 

is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
is more nutritious than other Oils. 
its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 












their heads.” 








Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 


“I Told You So.” 


“Bless my heart, John, how 
stout you ‘ve grown since I 
saw you last!” 

“That 's because I 've been 
taking 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


as you advised. It has done 
wonders: strengthened my di- 
gestion, cured my liver trouble, 
purified my blood, and put flesh 
on my bones.” 

“TI told youso, my boy! Why, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine ever made. I know, 
because I ’ve tried it.” 





“T suffered greatly for years from a 
low condition of the blood and general 
debility, and had such severe pains 
in my back and shoulders that it was 
impossible at times to do any work. I have been greatly helped by a few bottles 
‘of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak of my cure to those 
who are afflicted as I was.”” — WituraMm P. Stearns, 9 Free st., Portland, Me. 

“IT have sold more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of any other medicine in my 
store, and have recommended it to many. I believe it is unequaled as a blood- 
purifier.”—M. Vrsse., 2629 Girard ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘““ My wife was for a long time a sufferer from humors on her neck. Nothing 
did her any good until we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which made a 
complete cure.””»— W. S. Martin, Burning Springs, W. Va. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the best blood-purifier.’”—W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Counts its victims by thousands. Indeed, there are few persons whose 
digestive organs are uniformly in good working order. One of Ayer’s 
Pills taken after dinner, or a dose at night before retiring, never fails 
to give relief, in the worst cases of Indigestion, and wonderfully assists 
the process of nutrition. For all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the best medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists. 








Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 


If you cannot 
' get from your 
STATIONER BUNKER HILL LINEN, 
p APER 9 Fine Papers and Envelopes, 
g | Dow so popular throughout the United States, send 3 two-cent stamps for our complete set 


of samples, representing more than 
Mail Rates, 16 cts. per ib. | PQ VARIETIES wiicn we sexu BY THE POUND. 
Express often cheaper. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 

TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, en- 
closed in a METAL MATCH BOX, —- 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. Ask for Planished 


PR 
 IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 Broadway, - - NEW YORE. 






































The strongest thing on earth to day, 
Is known as Uptons Glue, 


GELATINE 
and SAND PAPER, 


—> = 
UPTON'S LIQUID FISH GLUE p.ocese and is supe 
riocdnddboleasd Mareins Qunltioute sway, Mizu dente Sosa ESSe 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 
durability and wear. 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN, 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 
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For the Companion. 
MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
How Milly's “Self-Respect’”’ asserted Itself. 


During the three-miles’ ride to the nearest rail- 





road station, Milly had time to regain her self- 
possession. As she alighted at the station, the | 
driver came up to her, and offered to get her trunk 
checked. ; 

After he had brought her the check, and she | 
had said good-by, he lingered near her, and sev- | 
eral times seemed on the point of saying some- | 
thing. At last he took up a pine stick, and began 
whittling it—a sure sign with a Yankee that his | 
mind is working. Gradually he moved nearer, | 
and at last seated himself on the settee by Milly’s | 
side, still keeping his eyes fixed intently on his | 
whittling. After a few minutes’ silence, he began: 

‘“‘Boston’s a big city, Milly.” 

“Yes, I should think so.” 

“Taint as it is up here, where everybody knows 
everybody else.” 

“T should hope 
not. I don’t like to 
have everything I do 
talked over.” 

“Well, there’s 
something in that, 
too. The fact is, 
Milly, I’ve got some- 
thing on my mind, 
and it may as well 
out, or I shouldn’t 
feel as if I'd done 
my duty. It kind o’ 
works me up to see a 
good-looking young 
girl like you going 
to a big city, and 
knowing no more 
what’s before her 
than a young robin. 
There’s all kinds of 
folks there,” Milly, 
and how are you to 
know who means 
well by ye?” 

“You forget I'm 
going to live with 
Miss Tucker. She’s 
managed to take care 
of herself pretty 
well.” 

“Miss Tucker’s 


musty odors, and stood there until the driver had 
deposited her trunk at her feet, and obtained his 
fare. By that time an untidy-looking girl ap- 
peared, who, at that late hour, had evidently been 
occupied in scrubbing floors, for, as she came, she 
wiped her parboiled hands on her wet apron, and, 
opening the parlor door, told Milly she could go 
in there. 

Milly told her she wished to see Miss Tucker. 

The girl, with a weary air, mounted the first 


| flight of steps, and then, supporting herself by 


the banister, began to call on Miss Tucker. 

Without stopping to take breath, she kept on 
calling Miss Tucker’s name in rapid succession 
until her breath gave out, and then she began 
over again. 

“Poor thing!” said Milly to herself. ‘I sup- 
pose she’s tired half to death!” and stepping into 
the entry, said, “If you will tell me where Miss 
Tucker is, I will find her myself.” 

The girl, whose voice had reached the giving- 
out point, looked absently at her for a moment, 


and then began again her call for Miss Tucker. | 


Just then a door partially opened, and a female 


fi 


HA Mt 


ke 


; ‘ 


NOTHING WOULD INDUCE MI 


| Miss Tucker had been in and out of her room 
| several times. 
Miss Wilkins, the proprietress of the boarding- 
| house, received Milly very graciously, and at once 
| gave her an account of her family history, and 
| the trials to which her proud spirit was subjected 
| in her present lowly condition. 
“T come of a very fine family myself,” she said, 
“and was brought up to do nothing but just be 
| waited on by servants, and it comes very hard to 
be obliged to earn my living now. [remember when 
I was a young lady I was once going to visit a 
friend whose pa wasn’t as rich as mine was, and 
before I went ma said to me, ‘Now, Jenny, you 
| must learn to make a bed before you go, for I’ve 
|heard Mrs. Field only keeps one servant, and I 
| dare say they have to make their own beds.’ 
| “So I got the chambermaid to show me how, 
| and the first morning after I arrived at the Fields’ 
I began to make my bed; but to save my life I 
|couldn’t tell which came first, the sheet or the 
| blanket!” 
| The other boarders had heard the story so many 


| times that they did not feel called upon to remark 











LLY TO TOUCH A MOUTHFUL. 


smart. Anybody’d have to get up pretty early to! head appeared in the aperture, saying, in a sharp | on it, and Milly hardly knew what to say; but as | 


git the better of her. But still Miss Tucker aint 
you, Milly ; and when I see a young girl carry her 
head as high as you do yourn, why, I know she’ll 


have to go through considerable before she learns | 


judgment.” 


“Don’t you think pride a good thing, Mr. | 


Coolidge ?” said Milly, with a little toss of her 
head. 

“Yes, the right kind of pride is. But there’s 
the whistle of the locomotive, and I must look 
after my horses. Good-by! If ever you’re in 
need of a friend, call on me.” 

“The right kind of pride!” thought Milly, as 
the cars whirled her toward her destination. “Just 
uncle’s words! I will show them that my pride 
ts the right kind, and that it will make people 
treat me with respect!” 

How gigantic the Boston and Albany station 
seemed to Milly, as the cars steamed into it! The 
confusion caused by the noisy hackmen, and the 
noise of the trunks as they were thrown out of 
the baggage-car, quite dazed her at first; but 
Milly was a girl of unusual determination, and 
soon collected her wandering senses sufficiently to 
remember the directions Miss Tucker had given 
her, and hailing the first hackman she met, she 
gave him her check and seated herself in his car- 
riage, while he returned for her trunk. 

The heated air, laden with noxious vapors from 
the streets, oppressed her as they drove through 
the city, and she thought of the fresh September 
nights at home; but the lighted streets and throngs 
of hurrying carriages and foot passengers awoke 
a feeling of human companionship that was new 
to her. 

They turned into a narrow street, and stopped 
before a narrow brick house, and the driver, 
jumping down from his box, quickly pulled the 
bell and ran to take off Milly’s trunk. 

Milly entered the dimly lighted entry, with its 


voice, ‘“What’s wanted ?” 

“Can you tell me where I can find Miss Tucker ?” 
asked Milly. 

“Third floor front,’’ replied the voice, and the 
door was slammed to. 

“Tt’s of no use to ask that screeching idiot any- 
thing,”’ thought Milly, glancing at the girl who 
had again arrived at the dying-away period. ‘I 
suppose third floor front means the front room on 
the third floor,” so up Milly went. There were 
two doors front, and Milly knocked at the first 
one, and in response heard a familiar voice tell 
her to enter. Miss Tucker was seated in a low 
chair sewing. 

‘Well, I never! Milly Brewster!” she ejacu- 
lated, looking over her spectacles at Milly. 

‘Why, didn’t you expect me? I wrote I was 
coming.” 

“Yes, I got your letter, but I was so busy sew- 
ing that I didn’t know it was time for the train.” 

“Ts there anybody who can stop that girl scream- 
ing your name out below? She doesn’t seem to 
know how to stop.” 

Miss Tucker laughed. 

“Poor Nora! It’s easier fo do that than the 
scrubbing she has to do every Saturday night. 
She has to do all the work in the house, except 
cooking. Miss Wilkins attends to most of that, 
though she’s above doing anything else, and takes 
on airs as if she was first cousin to the President. 
She’s very high-toned, but to-morrow I expect 
things won’t be quite as genteel as usual, for the 
little girl who usually waits on the table is sick, 
‘and I guess Nora will make fine work of it. She’s 
only been here this week.” 

Milly did not stop to criticise her narrow room 
| that opened into Miss Tucker’s, but in five min- 
utes from the time her head touched the pillow 
she slept the unconscious sleep of healthful girl- 
| hood; nor did she awake the next morning until 


Miss Wilkins looked at her as if she expected an 
| answer, she remarked that it must have been very 
| hard for her to learn, when she was brought up 
| to do nothing. 

“Oh yes, indeed, it was! My father was a per- 
| fect gentleman, and never did a stroke of work, 
| and when he lost his money, he was as helpless as 
|ababy. Then I thought it all over, and I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll take boarders, even if my friends do 
| look down on me for it!’ ” 
| ‘I shouldn’t think they could be very good 
| friends if they were ashamed of you for earning 
| your own living, instead of asking assistance from 

others,” said Milly. 

‘Well, they did, though. Some of ’em went so | 
far as to cut me when they met me in the street.” 

This conversation was becoming so tedious to | 
| Milly that it was a relief when somebody turned 
| it into another channel. 

At dinner all of the boarders were assembled, 
| and Miss Wilkins, heated from her duties in the 
kitchen, had just time to make a hasty toilet and 
| take her place atthe head of the table. If she had 

been brought up in indolence, there was no oppor- 
tunity to gratify such feelings now. 

Milly dared not encounter the curious eyes di- 
rected toward her, but she felt she was an object 
of interest, as a new-comer always is. Nora, 
with a clean apron, was stationed in the pantry, 
ready to appear when called on. 

Miss Wilkiius helped to a plate of soup, and 
struck the bell for the waitress; but no waitress 
being forthcoming, she struck it louder, where- 
upon Nora, mistaking it for the front doorbell, 
dashed out of the pantry and made a rush for the 
door. Some time elapsed before she could com- 








prehend her mistake, and she was brought back 
by main force by her mistress, who, seating her- 
self with a languid air, a remnant, probably, of | 
the luxurious manners of her early days, said : 





“Nora, soup to Miss Tucker!” 

As Nora was about to seize the plate in her 
hands, Miss Wilkins, with an elegance of manner 
that completely dazed poor Nora’s feeble brain, 
said, with a graceful wave of her fingers, ‘“Nora, 
the tray!” 

This combination of ideas was entirely beyond 
Nora’s coniprehension, and the boarders took pity 
on her and helped each other until the soup had 
been dispensed to all. Then came an order from 
Miss Wilkins, accompanied by the same graceful 
wave of the hand, as if she were calling on a band 
of menials: ‘Nora, remove the soup!” 

This Nora did understand, and seizing the tu- 
reen firmly in both hands, was on her way to the 
pantry when, unluckily, Miss Wilkins made a re- 
mark to one of the boarders, and Nora, thinking 
it was some new order addressed to herself, in- 
stantly deposited the tureen in the middle of the 
floor, and rushed to her mistress. 

‘Remove the soup, if you please,” said Miss 
Wilkins, looking straight before her, and appar- 
ently ignoring the tureen on the floor. 

Poor Nora was at her wits’ end. She ran a few 
steps aimlessly to- 
ward the sideboard, 
and then back again 
to her mistress, who, 
still gazing straight 
before her, again or- 
dered: ‘‘Remove the 
soup, if you please.” 

Miss Tucker, with 
her practical mind, 
came to the rescue. 

“She means for 
you to pick up the 
soup-tureen, and 
carry it into the pan- 
try,” she said. 

Nora understood 
this and did as she 
was told, and then 
reappearing, went up 
to her mistress and, 
placing her mouth 
close to her ear, said, 
in what was meant 
for a whisper, but 
was heard through- 
out the room: 

‘Sure, and I for- 
get which comes 
next, the meat or 
the pudding!” 

Things went on 
more smoothly when 
Nora was fairly warmed up to the work, and she 
went around the table onadeadrun. This had its 
disadvantages, for her dress occasionally caught 
on the fender and other portable articles of furni- 
ture and she kept on, carrying them around with 
her until either they or her dress gave way. 

Monday morning Milly’s new work began, and 
after breakfast she started with Miss Tucker for 
Mrs. Gray’s house, for whose daughter Miss 
Tucker was to make an elaborate wedding outfit. 

The air was fresh, and Milly enjoyed the walk 
through the Public Garden, that seemed to her 
like fairyland with its gay flower-beds and pict- 
uresque pond; but there was no time to linger, for 
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| Milly was now a woman of business. 


The handsome houses they now passed attracted 
her attention, and at one of the finest her compan- 
ion paused and ascended the brown freestone 
steps. Rows of blossoming plants stood on each 
side of the vestibule and a soft light came through 
the stained-glass windows as they crossed the 
spacious hall. 

Miss Tucker was well-known there and pro- 
ceeded at once to an upper chamber, followed by 
admiring Milly. A handsome old lady with a 
benevolent smile and courtly bearing received 
them kindly, and by her affability put Milly at 
once at her ease. 

Milly had taken a chair away from the window, 
but Mrs. Gray insisted on her sitting where she 
could have the benefit of the beautiful plants that 
filled the broad window-seat. Her daughters, too, 
inheriting their mother’s beauty and cordial man- 
ners, were quite as considerate. 

‘If all places are like this,’’ thought Milly, “show 
easy my life will be.” 

When two o’clock came around, Miss Gray was 
trying on a dress when a maid-servant entered 
with a message from her mother to remember 
that they dined early that day, and that they were 


| waiting dinner. As soon as she was released by 
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the dress-maker she left the room without a word | consider what occupation would be more agree- 


to either Miss Tucker or Milly. 
“Do they mean for us to go without dinner?” 


asked Milly, indignantly; ‘‘I’m dreadfully hun-| made up,” 


gry.” 

“Of course not; they'll send it up soon.” 

“Send it up! I thought they were nice people. | 
I didn’t know they considered themselves better 
than anybody else.” 

“Nonsense! they don’t consider any such thing. | 
They’re a large family, and I don’t blame ’em for 
not wanting strangers around at meals.” 

“I guess they wouldn’t mind it if we didn’t 
come here to do sewing for ’em.”’ 

“Now, look here, Milly Brewster, the sooner 
you put aside them notions the better. If they 
don’t want you to eat with ’em what on earth do 
you want to do it for?” 

“I have a Jittle pride if you haven’t, and I won't 
be put upon if you will!” 

“Little fiddlesticks! Didn’t you never hear of 
them ten rules of Jefferson’s ? and this is one of the 
best of ’em: ‘Pride costs more than penury, want 
and cold.’” 





‘I don’t care for Jefferson’s old rules! I won't | 
be put upon by people who look down on me | 
just because they happen to have more money | 
than I have.” 

“Do you call it looking down on you just| 
because they don’t ask you to sit down to eat | 
with ’em? You'll find they’ll send up just as | 
good a dinner as they have themselves.” 

“I'd starve sooner than eat a morsel that be- 
longed to such people!” 

“I come here to do dress-making and not to | 
make a visit, and I don’t care where I eat, as long | 
as I get something, for I’m as hungry as a| 
hound!” 

“It’s of no use talking about it,” thought Milly, 
‘people who haven’t pride can’t understand what 
the feeling is.” 

The door now opened, and a servant entered 
carrying a tray with soup on it. 

Nothing that Miss Tucker could say would 
induce Milly to touch a mouthful, but the dress- 
maker ate hers with a relish. Then followed 
other courses, but poor foolish Milly still held out, 
and her part of the good dinner was sent away 
untouched. 

After dinner Mrs. Gray appeared, her manner 
as gracious as before. 

“IT am sorry you didn’t eat your dinner,” she 
said to Milly. ‘Did you not feel well ?” 

“] have a headache,” said Milly, and it was the 
truth, for the long fasting together with her violent 
emotion had sent the blood tumultuously beating 
in her temples. 

Mrs. Gray guessed the truth. 


“Perhaps you 


would feel better to take a walk and breathe the |: 


fresh air, but first let me send you a cup of tea, 
for you mustn’t go all day without eating; I don’t 
wonder your head aches.” 

But Milly would neither take a walk nor accept 
the cup of tea, and sat with her flushed cheeks 
bent over her work. 

“I am sorry, Miss Brewster,” said Mrs. Gray, 
in the same kind tone, ‘‘that there was not a place 
at the table for you, but we are a large family, and 
I thought it might not be unpleasant for you to eat 
up here.” 

‘‘How unfortunate that your table is so small, | 
Mrs. Gray! It must be hard never to invite any | 
of your friends to dinner!” said Milly, with a 
sarcasin she regretted as soon as the words were 
spoken. 

“Oh, we can make room if necessary,” replied 
Mrs. Gray, quietly. ‘But can you not under- 
stand, Miss Brewster, that at a family table it 
might not always be pleasant to have strangers ? 
You know young people like my sons and daugh- 
ters often say things that might sound strange to 
one who was not accustomed to them.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mrs. Gray, that it is not right 
for people to feel above those who work for 
them.” 

‘“My dear child, you are much mistaken. Let 
me advise you, for I know the world much better 
than you do. Consider your relation to people 
you sew for purely in a business light. You go 
to different houses to do work for which you are 
paid. Don’t insist on forcing yourself into a 
friendship with those people. Why should you 
desire it any more than they? It seems to me I 
should prefer to have my meals sent up to me to 
going to a table with perfect strangers in whom I 
took no interest.” 

“It isn’t that,” said poor Milly; “I am sure you 
would feel as I do if you were a poor girl who had 
to earn her living.” 

Mrs. Gray could not alter the determination of 
Milly, who said, stiffly, before she left: ‘You 
will have to find somebody to take my place, Mrs. 
Gray. I shall not come again.” 

Mrs. Gray’s first feeling was one of vexation at 
the girl’s obstinacy. 

“You'll find if you quarrel that way with your 
bread and butter that you’ll have to live on starva- 
tion prices,” said Miss Tucker, energetically. 

“I should rather starve than lose my self- 
respect !”’ 

“If your self-respect is lost so easily, I wouldn’t 
give much for it!” 








Mrs. Gray saw that this was the way to make 
the girl all the more obstinate and interfered. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Brewster,” she said 
gently, “that it would be better to fulfil this en- 
gagement as it is your first one, and then if you 
continue in the same mind you will have time to | 


| it before the world. 


able to you.” 

“TI have considered the matter, and my mind is 
answered Milly, with a toss of her 
head. 

“Let me offer you a few flowers, at least,”’ said 
Mrs. Gray, taking a bunch of beautiful roses from 
a vase, “perhaps they will remind you of your 
home in the country.” 

Milly wanted to refuse the flowers, but the gift 
was so courteously offered that she was ashamed 
not to take them, and accepted them in an embar- 
rassed manner; but as she crossed the Public 
Garden on her way home she tossed them into the 
pond. 

‘‘You might have given them to some of them 
poor children over there, instead of throwing ’em 
away so that nobody could get any good of ’em,” 
said Miss Tucker, dryly. 

“I might have if I had thought of it, but the 
perfume almost suffocated me and I only thought 
of getting rid of ‘em.” 

‘*What do you intend to do now, I should like 
to know ?” asked her friend, after they had walked 
some distance in silence. 

“I shall not starve as long as I am willing to 
work,” said Milly, proudly. 

“I don’t know where the work’ll come from. 
Here you’ve gone and given up Mrs. Gray’s work, 
and her recommendation would have got you a 
splendid set of customers, for she’s lots of influ- 
ence. I must say you’ve acted like a fool, there!” 

“IT did what I thought was right, and I should 
do the same right over again. In the end people 
will think more of me for not allowing myself to 
be put down.” 

Miss Tucker saw that her reproaches only made 
Milly more determined than before, and was 
silent. Yet, in spite of the approval of her con- 
science, Milly really suffered. She lay awake 
nearly all that night thinking over the events of 


| the day. 


She had no money to fall back upon, and her 
pride would not allow her to go back to her friends 
without having succeeded, and now that she had 
thrown aside Mrs. Gray’s patronage and offended 
Miss Tucker, there was little hope that she could 
obtain work for herself. 

At last a plan occurred to her by which she 
could earn an honest independence, and, her mind 
somewhat lightened of its load, she fell asleep. 


Lity F. WESsELHOEFT. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WEST WIND. 


A gentle wind of western birth, 
rom some far summer sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 


—George McDonald. 
—__+or- 


For the Companion. 


TOM. 


Tom’s father, a stout, sunburned farmer, un- 
comfortable in his glossy Sunday clothes, stood in 
the door of the little chamber, looking back wist- 
fully at the bare floor, the cot-bed, the single 
table and chair which comprised its furniture. 

“T reckon I must go. Mother’ll be oneasy ef I 
aint home before dark,” he said, lingering. 
“You won’t change your mind, Tommy? Say, 
now, come home, my boy! You do onderstand 
farmin’, and you know nothin’ about clerkin’, or 
these sharp town ways. In three years at home 
you'll be able to take a wife; but when could you 
do it here? Six dollars a week, and find your- 
self!” 

“No,” said Tom, doggedly. “TI’ll fight it out, 
father. I expect to rough it for awhile, but I’m 
going to push my way. Look at Stephen Girard! 
Begun without a penny, and left that marble pal- 
ace for an orphan asylum, and millions to keep it 
up!” 

“*Y-es,” his father assented, unwillingly. ‘But 
seems to me as ef boys had more chance in the 
big towns then than now. Well, if you will stay, 
God bless you, boy !” 

He wrenched Tom’s hand, and then, seeing the 
tears in his eyes, pulled him to his breast, and 
gave him a bear’s hug and a hearty kiss. 

“Mind, come straight home ef you get into 
trouble. And, Tom, never do anything which 
you wouldn’t have your mother see you do,” pat- 
ting him on the head as if he were a baby. 

The door closed behind him. Tom stood still 
until he heard the heavy steps die away on the 
street below, and then he sat down, dropped his 
head on the table, and cried. He was an affec- 
tionate lad, and home and the old farm were very 
dear to him; but he was full of faith in his own 
ability. 

“T’ll make my mark!” he muttered. 
enough of drudging! I have it in me to be a 
great financier. The idea of mother ever being 
ashamed of me!”’ He sat thinking of his future 
career until his eyes shone with pride and triumph. 
He was going to make gigantic strides to success 
in Philadelphia. He was going to be a model of 
virtue. 

‘T’ll show these city sharpers what an honora- 
ble, religious man is!”’ he thought, with a com- 


“T’ve had 


| placent consciousness that he was conferring a 


good deal of honor on Christianity by professing 
These plans were so pleasant 
that he did not notice that night the chill and dis- 
| comfort of the fireless and dirty room. 

But the next evening, after a long day’s hard 





work, he felt it sharply. He had a place as errand- 
boy in a large lumber house, He had been ordered 
about all day by clerks and porters; the very 
draymen had sworn at him. His head ached, 
and his back pained as it never would have done 
after weeks of ploughing. . 

The meals at his cheap boarding-house had 
nauseated him. What would his mother think of 
that greasy hash and sour bread? And now he 
must sit for hours half-frozen in this bare garret! 
He cared nothing for books, and when he tried to 
read by his sputtering lamp, soon fell asleep. 

Several nights passed in this dreary fashion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that when, one evening, a 
loud knock was heard at the door, and a pleasant 
face was thrust in, Tom should have jumped up 
in delight. It was Bob Crashaw, one of the more 
advanced lads in the yard. 

“Hello, Tommy! Moping here alone? Come 
along, I'll show you a bit of the town! T’ll stand 
treat.” 

Bob was a good-natured lad, and he meant only 
kindness to the country boy. They walked up 
and down the crowded street for an hour, and 
then stopped at the door of a theatre. 

“Let’s go to the gallery. Only a quarter. T’ll 
treat!” insisted Crashaw. 

‘What is it? I promised my father”—hesitated 
Tom. 

“Of course. I’d ’a’ promised mine, if I’d ever 
had one, not to go into a dance-house or low Vari- 
ety; but this is the most high-toned house in town. 
Looky there! See them swells goin’ in. There’s 
a lady takin’ her little girls. Pretty little inno- 
cents, aint they? Reckon if it don’t hurt them, it 
won’t you, Tom Pitts!” 

Tom laughed, and followed. They pushed their 
way through the crowd up to the highest tier, 
which was crowded with men and boys, many of 
them in their shirt sleeves. Bob and Tom took 
front seats. 

The country boy had never seen any kind of 
play, “except,” as he explained to Bob, “the 
menagerie.” He sat motionless during the next 
hour. When others applauded and laughed, he 
dared not smile. He was afraid to stir lest he 
should -lose a look or word. Once or twice he 
glanced at Bob, the tears standing in his eyes from 
excitement. 

But suddenly he gasped and started to his feet. 

‘What is that? Oh shame! shame!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“The ballet! Sit down!” Bob dragged. him 
down, his face burning with disgust and shame. 
If his mother, his pure little sister, should see him 
there! 

“Sit down!” muttered Bob. “Don’t make a 
fool of yourself! If them women in the boxes 
aint ashamed to look at the show, why should 
you be ?” 

Why, indeed? Tom said nothing. The men 
and boys around him laughed, and made jokes to 
each other which tingled in his ears. If those ladies 
with their little girls could only hear them! 

As they left the theatre, Bob seemed to feel that 
some apology was due. 

“J didn’t think you were such a sissy, 
wouldn’t have taken you there.” 

“Folks down our way have respect for women,” 
said Tom, manfully. 

Yet, in spite of this manly rebuke, in spite of 
his disgust, none of our readers who know human 
nature will be surprised to know that the next 
week found Tom again in the gallery. It was 
partly because he wanted to prove that he was 


or I 


not a “Sissy,” and partly because he was possessed _ 
by a mad excitement which made his bare garret | 


intolerable to him. 

After two or three nights, Tom had learned to 
look and listen without a blush. But he could 
not afford to go very often to this theatre. A new 
acquaintance, whom he met in the gallery, told 
him that there were cheaper shows, where for a 
dime you could have just as much fun. 

Before three months had passed, Tom was a fre- 
quent attendant at one of the low variety theatres. 
He sat sometimes in shame and misery, wondering 
what his mother would say if she could see him. 
At such times he despised himself for his weak- 
ness; he loathed the miserable vulgarity around 
him. 

Why, he asked himself, did he go? Just as 
the drunkard asks himself why he swallows the 
poison that is slowly killing his body and soul. 

“That boy Tom isn’t worth his wages,” the 
foreman of the lumber-yard said to the junior 
partner, Mr. Wallace. 

‘“‘Why don’t you discharge him then ?” 

“It’s only lately that he’s taken to shirking his 
work. He goes mooning around as if he did not 
know what he was about.” 

“Send him off at once,” said Mr. Wallace, im- 
patiently. ‘“Whatails you, Jessup? You usually 
make short work with incompetent hands.” 

“Yes. Well—the truth is, Mr. Wallace, I’ve 
taken an interest in that boy on his father’s 
account, an honest old farmer who brought him 
here. I’d like to give him a longer trial.” 

“As you please. Though if you are going to 
look after every scapegrace who has an honest old 
father you will have your hands full.” 

Mr. Jessup contented himself with a sharp re- 
buke to Tom for his idleness. He had meant to 
speak kindly to the lad and gain his confidence; 
but Mr. Wallace’s jeer made him suspect himself 
of weak sentimentalism. ‘I’ve enough to do to 
attend to my own business, certainly, without 
looking after scapegraces,” he thought. 








* ‘Look to my ways, or I’ll be discharged,’ ” 
muttered Tom. ‘‘My ways are black enough. I 
don’t want to look at them, heaven knows.” 

His breath was hot from the whiskey he had 
drunk last night. He went back to his boarding- 
house, feebly resolving to ‘‘turn over a new leaf,” 
to “start fresh in the morning.” But the greasy 
supper nauseated him, and the air of his garret 
was nipping cold. 

“T’ll go once more and bid the old Palace good- 
by,” he thought. ‘ 





At two o’clock the next morning the police 
raided a gambling-house next to the “Palace of 
Delights,’’ a song and dance house of the lowest 
grade. The gambling-room was crowded with 
young boys and women, who were betting small 
coins on the turn of a wheel. One of them, a lad 
of sixteen, pleaded desperately to be released. 

“Tt will kill my old father if he hears that I am 
in jail,” he said. 

*You ought to have thought of that sooner, 
young feller,” said the policeman, thrusting him 
into the van. 

It was already full of his companions, both men 
and women. They were half-drunk, and sang 
and shouted as they were jolted through the 
streets. Tom alone was silent. The horror of his 
arrest had sobered him. 

He saw but one thing—the old fireplace at home, 


-his mother sitting beside it with her darning, his 


father opening the paper with a pleased smile. 
They had taken a Philadelphia paper as soon as 
Tommy went up to town. “It seems to bring 
you nearer,” his mother had written to him. 

To-morrow morning his father would read his 
name there! 

He was thrust into a cell at the station-house 
and left to himself. What wonder is it that the 
air he had breathed, the vile- poison he had 
taken, and the maddening thoughts of his dis- 
grace drove him into a raging fever ? 

When morning came he was delirious, and not 
for many days did he come to himself. 

Some weeks later he sat beside his bed at the 
hospital, white and thin, but dressed in his over- 
coat and hat, ready for a journey. 

Mr. Jessup sat beside him. His father stood by 
the door. The old man had broken in the last 
two weeks as though he had passed through years 
of illness. He held Tom’s hand in both his own, 
patting it now and then, as when he was a baby. 

“T feel that I am partly to blame,” said the 
foreman. ‘I should have looked after the boy.” 

‘A boss isn’t responsible for the strange lads 
that work for him, sir,” said the farmer. 

‘A boss may not be, but a Christian is,” said 
Mr. Jessup. ‘I have learned a lesson, and so has 
Tom. Take him home. He is too young to be 
thrown into the temptations of a great city. 
There is honorable work to be done in the country 
and a place to win. God send you success, my 
boy.” 


Tom rose, staggering with weakness. But his 
face glowed. 
*“T have another chance!” he said; ‘‘another 


ot 
chance! Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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For the Companion. 


CHANGING HIS NAME. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
Perils of the Bush. 


They had no great fear of pursuit. The convicts 
who had previously run away from Macquarie Har- 
bor, and taken to the bush, had, for the most part, 
returned of their own accord to the station, in sorry 
plight. The four or five who had not come back 
were supposed to have perished of starvation, or been 
killed by natives or by wolves. Hence if a convict 
escaped, the existing regulation was to let him go— 
till he was glad to return and take his thirty lashes. 

Nevertheless, the two young fugitives went on as 
fast as they could through the woods for some hours; 
they passed around the southerly cove of the bay, 
then followed up the west bank of the Gordon River 
for a mile or two, and at length crossed it on a drift- 
rick of fallen trees which obstructed the channel. 

By this time the sun was high, and shone brightly 
through the lofty tops of the teak-trees. It was a 
warm December morning—for December in this 
southern half of the world corresponds to June with 
usin the northern hemisphere. The leaves had al- 
ready unfolded, and everywhere green shoots and 
forest flowers were springing up. 

Weak from the wretched convict fare, and full of 
anxiety for the future as the two boys were, they yet 
felt a certain sense of exhilaration at the sight of 
this fresh green life, and in their new-found free- 
dom. 

Once across the river, they changed their course so 
as to have the morning sun upon the right side of 
their faces and on their right shoulders, for this, they 
judged, would give them a northerly course, and 
again pushed forward. From what they had learned 
at the penal station, they had decided that it was 
best not to try to cross Tasmania easterly to Hobart 
Town, but to keep to the north, and reach Bass 
Straits, in the hope of getting taken off by some ves- 
sel rounding Cape Grim. The distance to the north- 
erly coast, they had been informed, was two or three 
hundred miles. 

After leaving the river, they soon came to undulat- 
ing ground, and left the lofty forest on the bottom 
land behind. <A species of low tree, known as the 
tea-tree, succeeded to the tall teaks, and by and by 
they came to true scrub thickets of thorn bush, which 
grew in clumps with grassy spaces between them. 
By pursuing a devious course, they were able to 
thread their way amongst these thickets. 

And now they came to the foot of a bare, rocky 
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hummock, two or three hundred feet in height. They 
passed avound the westerly side of it, and descended, 
umongsi scrub, to lower ground densely covered with 
dry grass. 

Through this last season’s growth of grass they 
went, and emerged upon the shore of a pond not less 
than a mile in width, in which they saw some white 
birds not unlike geese, but larger in size and having 
longer necks, swimming about, plunging their heads 
down into the shallow water to feed. 

“Thaiim bei swanen, mea boy!” cried Camman. 
“They bei loike wot’s een Squoire’s paiark at home.” 

“Are they good to eat, Ned?” asked Cornstalk, 
whom a pang of hunger assailed violently at that 
moment. 

“At home they bea mostly keppit fer great folks to 
luke at,” replied Camman; ‘but most loike they wud 
eat well.” 

They walked along the grassy shore, wishing for a 


| ably been attracted to them by the smoke of their 


seize the axe, when he noted that some of the group | ing up water from the creek, boiled four more of the 

were very small, evidently mere children. swans’ eggs for their supper; and then as twilight 
Of clothing they had next to none. The larger | deepened, cut a quantity of small, green brush fora 

members of the party wore only a garment which | bed inside the aperture in the old tree trunk. 

seemed to be a cape or mantle of the undressed skin| They chose the uppermost of the burnt holes in it 

of some animal. A second glance convinced Corn- | as being the most easily barricaded; and when they 

stalk that even the larger ones were females, and | had arranged their blankets inside, Camman went 





that the entire group were regarding him with timid | out and cut a lot of coarse thorn brush with which | 


rather than with hostile looks. Without speaking, | they blocked up the hole, so that no lurking enemy or 
he reached out his hand and shook his still sleeping | wild beast could steal upon them in the night. They 
comrade. | then lay down to sleep. 

“Eh, wot dosti saiiy?” cried Edward, starting. Buta colony of some nocturnal birds or bats, which 

Cornstalk pointed sllently toward the group of | had their place of refuge in the old tree trunk, dis- 
natives, at first sight of whom the English boy sprang | turbed them with their cries and sharp squeakings. 
upon his feet with a loud exclamation! | As the evening drew on there was a variety of strange 

At this, the lubras and pickaninnies, who had prob- | outcries from the woods and hills about the river. 
Twice the young men heard the barking of what they 
feared were native dogs, but which were probably 
“dingoes,” or wild dogs. Then what they took to be 


fire—thinking, no doubt, that it was the fire of a 
native party—uttered shrill outcries and ran off along 


Within ten minutes he caught two others quite as 
large. He was about to drop ina fifth time, whena 
curious object which seemed to have webbed feet 
like a duck, but hair like a musk-rat and a wholly 
indescribable head, rose to the surface of the pool, 
and gave an odd snort. In looking at this queer crea- 
ture Cornstalk forgot his fishing. 

| “Ned!” he shouted, “Come 
quick! Fetch your spear.” 

Before Edward could reach the rock, still another, 

| and, @ moment after, a third of these singular non- 
| descripts rose to the surface. 

| ‘Dye ever see the like of those fellows, Ned?” 
|eried our astonished New Englander. ‘Are they 
ducks?” 

| “Na dook ever wore hair,” replied the equally 
| astonished Ned. “Only luke at the beaiistie’s muzzle!” 

The strange animals swam boldly about the pool; 
and the boys stood and stared at them. 


down here and be 


gun, when close beside them a singular-looking ani- 
mal, which stood on its hind legs, started off in alarm 
through the grass, taking long, awkward leaps which 
jarred the ground perceptibly. 

«‘Aroon, mea boy! Wot ken thot odd beaiistie bei?” 
cried Camman. “Eet rons on its hoind legs, and 
hoolds oop its forad uns. Let’s ron it doon, mea 
boy!” 

They threw down their packs and gave chase, but 
the queer-gaited animal soon distanced them. 

“I expect that is a kangaroo, Ned,” said Corn- 
stalk, who had read a brief description of this south- 
ern marsupial in his school geography at home. But 
arustling noise in the dry grass immediately attracted 
their attention. They had disturbed a snake; it 
glided away, giving them only a glimpse of its length 
and color. . _ 

“It’s the koind thot bit Cavanaugh, most loike!” 
exclaimed Edward. ‘A said thot war a matter o’ 
four feet long, an’ blark to luke at.” 

Cornstalk ran to get the axe, but the reptile got out of sight. 
It had an ugly, flattened head, and was probably one of the alleged 
venomous serpents of Tasmania. 

“Wei mun luke out for erselves ’ere, and moind where wei put 
fut,” said Camman, apprehensively. 

They resumed their packs, and walked along the shore of the 
pond, keeping an eye of hungry desire on the large white birds, 
which seemed to be swimming joyously about two little islands 
near the northerly end of the pond. 

“Thaiim burds ’ad nests een Squoire’s pairk,’’ Camman ob- 
served. 

“Very likely they have nests here—on those islands, maybe; it’s 
the right time o’ year,” said Cornstalk. 

One of the small islets, both of which were also covered with dry 
grass, was within a hundred yards of the shore, and the water did 
not appear to be very deep. 

“Take a good look for snakes and turtles, Ned,” exclaimed Corn- 
stalk, ‘“‘while I take off my clothes! If it aint more’n five feet 
deep, I can wade out there.” 

It was not a very bad bottom, though a little muddy. The tall 
young fellow readily waded across. The swans raised a trumpet- 
like note, as he drew near, and came sailing toward him. Two or 
three of them rose in the air, with wild screams of anger and 
solicitude. Cornstalk had espied a nest, however, and, dashing 
forward out of the water, clutched two of the eggs. Then a sec- 
ond nest caught his eye, and from this he got three more. They 
were as large as goose eggs. 

The great white birds sailed closely about him, snapping their 
beaks loudly; but little cared the hungry wadenfor these demon- 
strations. He hurried back ashore. Camman, seeing his prize, 
raised a shout of exultation. 

“How shall we eat them?” cried Cornstalk. 

“Oi’ve roost mony an Easter egg!” responded the eager North- 
umbrian. “Leiive thot to mei; but do thi kindle a fire, gin tha 
ken een foind summat to burn.” 

He gathered a bunch of dry grass, wet it in the pond water, 
and proceeded to wrap up the eggs carefully in the moist mass. 
Meantime, after a hasty glance about them, Cornstalk seized the 
knife and began cutting up bundles of the dry grass stalks. 

They built a fire about the wet parcel containing the eggs, and 
fed it with fresh armfuls of grass stalks for ten or fifteen minutes. 

‘amman then raked open the heap of ashes, and they found that, 
though the shells were scorched somewhat, the contents had been 


the shore, then disappeared amidst the tall, dry grass 
and weeds. 

Startled as he had himself been, Cornstalk could | 
scarcely refrain from laughing outright. ‘Why, 
Ned,” said he, “it’s only some women and children, 
and they are even more scared than you! They 
won’t hurt us.” | 

“Mabbe they wudna,” replied Camman, blinking 
hard after the fugitives. “But Oi tell ee, mei boy, 
where there’s women and yonkers, there’s loike to 
bei men no faur away.” 

“That’s true,” said Cornstalk, more seriously. | 
“Let’s be off.” 

The eggs were difficult to carry. The boys packed 
them up in one of the blankets, with grass, and set | 
off hastily, having the now declining sun over their 
left shoulders. For an hour their course led them 
through the vast flat of dry grass. Then they crossed 
a ridge of high, rocky hills, thinly covered with thorn 
















| ears. 


| lutely. 


the distant howling of wolves came to their anxious | Aweel, beii ee burd or beaiistie, here goes for ce!” 
cried Edward, at length, and drove his improvised 

These wild sounds recurred at intervals, sometimes | spear at one of them with such good aim that the 
quite near, then afar, and blended with the solemn | creature was transfixed, and uttered an odd cry. 
roar of rapids in the river, both above and below their | They got it out on some rocks, and carried it up to 
resting place. their fire. 

“Ah! it’s a fearsome lond, mei boy,’? murmured | ‘Would you dare eat it, Ned?” asked Cornstalk. 
Edward. “Think ee wei wull ever get oot 0’ it?” “Wull, I dunno,” replied Camman, doubtfully. 

“T don’t know,” replied the equally lonesome and | “Name it first, an’ then mayhap Oi Il taiiste it.” 
homesick American. ‘But I’d rather die here than “I cannot name it!’ exclaimed Cornstalk. 
be back in that convict shed at the station.” never saw nor heard of anything like it before.” 

“So saiiy Oi, so saiiy Oi!’ cried Camman, reso- It was, of course, an ornithorhyncus—a creature 
“Gin wea mun doy, weii mun doy, but never | which has puzzled more experienced naturalists than 
god barck, Oi saiiy.” our two young refugees. 

“But I hope we shall get through and see America “No, Ned, I don’t quite like the looks of it,” con- 
some day,” added Cornstalk. “I’ve been thinking | tinued Cornstalk, laughing. ‘A duck with hair and 
what I ought to do. I left a bad name behind me, | a bill like a little baby’s heel, is too much for my 
and I ought to go back as soon as I can and set it | stomach. But I have caught three fish that look like 
right. You say you’ve no home to go back to. All| trout. We'll see how they will go.” 

He ran down to the rock overhanging the pool, and 
was stooping over to pick up the still feebly flapping fish, when 
four spears were suddenly thrown at him, from behind the lower 
end of the same great eucalyptus trunk inside of which they had 

%, passed the night! 


“T 





C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) . slice 
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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF GIANT POWDER. 


The building of the half-a-dozen or more railways, that have 
been put across the Rocky Mountains and Pacific coast ranges dur- 
ing the last decade, would have been far more difficult than it was, 
had not their makers been able to employ powerful explosives. 
The use of these was attended with many interesting incidents. 

The first improvement upon blasting powder was the making of 
“giant” powder, a preparation of dynamite, about thirty per cent. 
strong. This was made into cartridges, or moulded into candle- 
like sticks, designed to fit a boring in the rock. 

These sticks needed warming in cool weather, in order to ignite 
easily from the fuse, yet any considerable degree of heat was likely 
to “touch them off.” Familiarity bred a good deal of carelessness 
at this point. In the camps of miners, and along the new rail- 
roads, I used sometimes to see these cartridges laid about an open 
fire, or stacked up in a rude brick oven, warming by guess; 
and when occasionally the guess went wrong, the result 
was appalling. 

One case on the Canadian Pacific Road will illustrate: 
A group of men working at a tunnel were sleeping together 
in acabin. One arose early, and began to warm a cartridge 
to set off a blast before breakfast. He held it over the red- 
hot sheet-iron stove a little too long, so that one end soft- 
ened, bent down, and fell upon the stove. A great rent in 
the ground represented, an instant later, all that had been 
a cabin and half-a-dozen people. 

‘A premature blast in Idaho one day disposed of a China- 
man so completely that only one single button and a shred 
of blue blouse could be found to represent him. 

To place a blasting charge effectively and safely is an 
achievement of no little skill. The Chinese, employed so 
largely upon all the far Western roads, proved themselves 
exceedingly expert at it—better than white men, and of- 


steamed and fairly well cooked. 

The package of salt, was brought forth, and with 
two iron spoons, which were among the small arti- 
cles which they had secreted, the hungry fellows be- 
gan such a meal as they had not tasted for many a 
long week. 


But the five swan’s eggs by no means satisfied their | 


appetites. 


| brush, and after another hour descended abruptly 


| of the boys had ever seen. 


into a valley, on the northerly side, where there was 
a rapid creek, or small river, brawling noisily over 
boulders and ledges. 

Here stood the most enormous trees which either 
Groups of them grew 


“Oi mun ha’ more o’ it!” cried Edward, and pull- | along the creek banks. They were doubtless eucalypti. 


ing off his own clothing, he started to wade across to 
the islet. 

He was a strong boy, but he lacked nearly a head 
of Cornstalk’s height. The water took him off his 
feet, and the young American was obliged to rush 
hastily to his friend’s assistance. 

They found a third nest on the islet, and having 
waded from this island to the second one, which was 
much the larger of the two, they discovered three or 
four more nests, one of which contained five eggs. 
As the birds had not yet begun to incubate, the eggs 
were all sound. Meantime the swans had gathered 
in numbers, and filled the air with their trumpet 
notes. 

From their second foray among the nests the boys 
retired with fifteen eggs, five of which they boiled, 
one after another, in the two-quart bumper, and it 
was not till the last one had been disposed of that 
they felt quite satisfied. 

“An’ ’ere bedi tun more o’ thaiim!’? exclaimed Ed- 
ward, counting what were left. ‘‘Weii’ll no got barck 
to paritch to-day, wull wei, meii boy?” 

“Not we! Neither to-day, nor ever. I don’t be- 
lieve we will starve, either,” said Cornstalk. 

It was past midday by this time, and the sun shone 
warmly on the grassy bottom. As they were both 
gorged with food and weary with their tramp, they 
lay down for a nap, but were obliged to rise in haste 
to tramp out their fire, which had begun to runin the 
dry grass, and to send up a great deal of smoke. 

They fell soon afterwards into a sleep, from 
which Cornstalk was wakened by a singular cry so 
suddenly that he found himself sitting up on the 
grass before he had really come to his senses. He 


stared around, blinking, and almost the first objects 
that he saw were nine or ten black people, standing 
in a group together at a distance of forty or fifty 
yards along the shore! 

A thrill of horror went through him, as the tales 
which he had heard of native bloodthirstiness flashed 
He was about to leap to his feet and 


to his mind. 


Cornstalk declares that they were more than three 
| hundred feet in height and twenty full paces in cir- 


cumference at the ground. One dead tree which had 
| fallen was over a hundred paces in length, as it lay 


| on the earth. From the trunks of the living trees, | 


| huge, loose strips of bark, thirty or forty feet in 
| length, swung in the wind. By seizing hold of these 
at the bottom, the boys could tear them down. 

“Wouldn’t this make grand firewood!” Cornstalk 
exclaimed, ‘‘for a Fourth o’ July bonfire!” 

“Or for the queen’s barthday,” said Edward. 

“No queen’s birthday for me!” cried Cornstalk. 
“I’ve had enough of England and the way they 
treat a poor fellow there!” 

“Noi, but it’s a gude country,” remonstrated Cam- 
| man loyally; “thof Oi never ken goa barck til it,’’ he 

added, somewhat sadly. 
“Just wait till we get to America, and you’ve lived 
there a year!” cried Cornstalk. ‘You'll never sigh 
| for Old England again!” 

They walked along the bank of the creek looking 
for a place to cross. 

“There bei fish ’ere,” said Edward. 
by the smoll 0’ the warter.” 

They found no ford, even after following the river 
for a mile or two. Meantime, the sun was setting. 

“Wei mun rig some place to bide the noight in,” 
said Edward. 

“Some good strong place, too,” remarked Corn- 
stalk, “so that if any o’ those black fellows are on 
our track, they cannot get at us while we are asleep.” 

They came to one of the fallen eucalyptus trees, the 
great trunk of which had apparently been burned out 
by fire years previously. There were holes through 
the outer shell of the tree—holes eight or ten feet 
across; but the fire fad burned the inside of the tree 
out nearly hollow. 
| “That’s no bad place to camp in,” said Cornstalk, 
| after peeping about the enormous wreck for a few 
minutes. 

They kindled a fire behind the great log, and fetch- 


“Oi knaws so 











STARTLED BY NATIVES. 


| right, Ned, you shall go to America with me and be- 
| gin life new again there. ~ 


States,” he continued. “You English fellows don’t 
speak English at all, as we do. I don’t know but 
that you call it English, but it isn’t such English as 
we speak. I can scarcely understand all your words, 
even now; and in New England I don’t believe the 
people could understand half you say. 
going to America, you had better learn my kind of 
English and use such words as I do.” 

“Wei north country folk canna spake asa do in 
Lunnun,” said Edward; “an’ Oi na think mesel thot 
weii ha’ the roight o’ it. Bot mabbe Oi ken learn 
sommat fra’ ye.” 

They fell asleep at length, and, whatever perils may 
have environed them, slept soundly till the morning 
light, streaming in through the brush heap with 


awakened them. 

“Oi had an oogly drame,”’ were Edward’s first 
words, on waking. “Oi dreampt the black folk waur 
au aboot us ’ere.”” 

So profoundly had the dream impressed him that, 
after a cautious glance around, he went out and cut a 
stout pole, eight or ten feet in length, in one end of 
which he fixed the long rasp which they had taken 
from the blacksmith’s shop. 

“There, mei boy,” he said, holding out the im- 
promptu weapon. ‘That maks na bad spear.” 

Cornstalk laughed. 

“You fight with your spear, but I’ll keep to the 
axe,” said he; and while Edward kindled a fire, he 
got out one of the fish-hooks and lines, and set off to 
| cuta pole and find bait. At length he secured five 

worms from a decayed log, and then proceeded to 
| try the creek, in some of the deep pools, for fish. 

| From arock overhanging a deep hole, he dropped 
| in his hook and very soon felt a smart tug down in 
the black water beneath. He lost his first fish, 
| however, but succeeded in landing one with his 
| second worm—a thick, vigorous fish, with ashen-col- 
| ored sides, spotted black, that weighed half a pound. 





“But you must learn to talk as we do in the United | 


If you are | 


which they had barricaded the ragged black aperture, | 


ten corrected their overseers as to proper methods. 

It was a picturesque sight to look down upon a gang 
of these Asiatics busily picking, shovelling and preparing 
blasts in some deep cut through the forest-shaded rocks, 
where rugged mountains rose on each side of the lonely 
gorge until they met the blue of the sky with the white of 
their snows. 


Small in size, queer in costume, wearing 
peaked hats, and prying and hammering among the 
rocks, they suggested the kobolds of fancy rather 
| than the coolies of fact. 

Little blasts, of a cartridge or two at a time, were 
sent off at all hours; but it was the custom in dis- 
| tricts where deep excavations were made through 
rock to spend a day or more in preparation, and then 
explode all of the blasts at once. This saved time 
and risk, and was more effective. 

Noon was the hour for this combined attack in the 

camps of the Northern Pacific in the Coeur d’ Alene 

| Mountains, and when the signal of readiness was 
given, nobody lost time in picking up his tools and 
getting away, you may be sure. Men small and great, 
white, black and yellow, of high and low degree, 
women gentle and simple, children clean and dirty, 
all went “‘skootin’ fer the woods” at that signal, 
| though the line of shots was a quarter of a mile 
| away and underneath a cliff. 

Each person had his own particular tree among the 
gigantic white pines and spruces of that splendid 
forest, or had built a bomb-proof of logs and earth, 
into which he could dive. 

Some of us stand boldly out, thinking it better to 
watch, and dodge if necessary. This course flatters 
our self-esteem, and has really no more peril in it 
than crouching between the roots on the back side of 
a tree where you are liable to be impaled by a falling 
| branch or bowled over by a glancing missile. 

Then begin the detonations, at first a few seconds 
| apart and at the farther end of the line; then thick 
| and fast, in regular throbs like infernal pulse-beats, 
shooting stones straight into the air, as from a vol- 
cano. Now come rattling volleys, interspersed with 
thunderous broadsides that send two or three rocks 
hissing through the tree-tops, and set all the China- 
men Ki-yi-ing. 
| Last of all the big blast, for which we have been 
| waiting, reports itself—two hundred and fifty pounds 
of dynamite packed into a sort of badger-hole under 
|a granite ledge. The noise is not so loud, nor do 
small rocks fly so far as in some former shots, but we 
feel a shudder going through the whole frame of the 
| earth, there is a muffled, sighing, explosive roar, a 
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swelling brown cloud rolling heavenward, a sud-| The cost, all told, was less than ten thousand | turned to keep his name in the publiceye. Fora 


den outburst of ponderous blocks hurled aloft, 
and then dragged back altogether. 
Hand-tools, delving for a whole month, could 


dollars; to have realized the same end in the ordi- 
nary way would have cost half a million. 
The amount of explosives used in the construc- 


while his portrait was to be seen everywhere in 
France; on every public occasion, cheers were 
| given for him; and songs innumerable were com- 





hardly equal the execution of that final explosion! tion of the Western railways has never been re- | posed and sung in his honor. 


Far more ambitious than this, however, was the | ported, but an idea of it may be gained from the | 


At the same time, the Radical party took him 


use of dynamite in Oregon. The great business | fact that the dynamite alone required in building | up as their hero, and championed his cause; pro- 






expected to flow up and 
down the Columbia River— 
whose gorge afforded the 
only pathway through the 
mountains that divide the great wheat fields of the 
interior from the coast—after the completion of 
the lines projected from the eastward and south- 
ward, could no longer be accommodated by the 
steamboats. A railway must be built. 


Now the Columbia occupies a gorge eroded | 


through one of the most remarkable lava over- 
flows in the world, and its banks for a long dis- 
tance consist of an irregular line of palisades 
which stand sheer and high above the water’s 
edge. These cliffs have no foot-ledges or benches 
by which they may be skirted, for they drop ver- 
tically beneath the water to great depths. They 
cannot be surmounted, they must be gone through. 


Just above and below the Cascades, the cliffs of | 
basalt jut out upon the river in a rich brown 


series of buttresses, like round towers with peaked 
tops standing closely side by side. Everywhere 
this rock is permeated in all directions by lines of 
cleavage, which make it easily separable into small 
pieces under even a moderate shock. 

This sort of stuff sets at naught ordinary meth- 





THROUGH THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 


the transcontinental line of the Canadian Pacific 
(from Ottawa, Ont., to the British Columbian 
coast) cost about eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and the company made most of it at its own fac- 
tories. Ernest INGERSOLL. 
————~+or—_ —— 
LAUGHTER. 





Laughter is thy noblest self at play, 
As ripples of a stream that seeks the sea, 
Or billows breaking into rainbow spray. 
Thy heart’s untrammeled art of melody. 
—Dwight Williams. 


—_-_ —_+or— 
GENERAL BOULANGER. 


Several times during the last year or two the 
name of General Boulanger has appeared on the 
surface of French politics, and has never failed to 
excite a greater or less stir and commotion. 

The latest occasion for this was a peculiar one. 
The General secretly left his headquarters at Cler- 
mont Ferrand, where he is in command of a corps 


ods of blasting; yet, by some means, enough of | of the army, and disguising himself in a pair of 
it must be thrown down to form an embankment | colored spectacles, repaired to Paris without leave 
in the river at the base, where no bottom could be | of absence. On being detected, he declared that 
found with a one hundred feet chain, and where | he had merely gone to Paris to see his wife, who 
the current would sweep away earth as fast as it | was ill there. 

could be dumped in. | But the authorities of the war office took a more | 


posing him at elections as a candidate for the 
Chamber of Deputies, and fiercely defending him 
in the Chambers and in the press from the attacks 
of those who distrusted him. 

To us, at this distance, General Boulanger does 
not appear in the light of a great soldier or a great 
man. He has done some gallant things on the 


battlefield, especially in the conflict with the Com- | 


mune; it may be that he did something to improve 
the organization of the army. 

But we see no striking evidence that he is a mili- 
tary genius, a Napoleon, or even a MacMahon; or 
that he, of all Frenchmen, is fitted to lead a vic- 
torious war against Germany. 

On the other hand, he appears as a man of rest- 
less ambition, always posing before the public, 
anxious to retain his easily-won popularity, re- 
solved to keep himself before the public, and en- 


couraging that spirit of revenge and of re-conquest | 


which is so dangerous to the true well-being and 
prosperity of France. 


————_+or— 





For the Companion. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
In Memoriam, 


As the wind at play with a spark 
Of fire that glows through the night; 
As the speed of the soaring lark 
That io to the sky his flight— 
So swiftly thy soul has sped 
On its upward, wonderful way, 
| Like the lark, when the dawn is red, 
In search of the shining day. 


Thou art not with the frozen dead 
Whom earth in the earth we lay, 
| While the bearers softly tread, 
And the mourners kneel and prey: 
From thy semblance, dumb an 
e soul has taken its flight— 
Out of the finite dark, 
Into the Infinite Light. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
SS 
THE TELEPHONE. 


One of the greatest patent cases ever passed 
upon by the American courts was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the 19th 
'of March. The priority of the discovery and _in- 
vention embodied in the telephone was adjudged 
|to be due to Alexander Graham Bell, and the 
validity of his patent upon the principle and the 
| process was affirmed. 

This decision was made by a narrow majority. 
Four justices of the court joined in making it, 
while three took another view, and held that Bell 
was not the first inventor of the telephone; but 
for all practical purposes the majority of one is as 
effectual as a unanimous vote, and it is not at all 
probable that the decision can be reversed. 

In many ways this decision is interesting as 
well as important. The very invention of the tel- 





Straight into the vertical face of the lofty cliff 
were dug two slender tunnels over a hundred feet 
in depth and about as far apart, each tunnel ter- 
minating in a cross-cut so that it was T-shaped. 

At each extremity of the cross-tunnel were piled 
some dozens of fifty-pound cases of giant powder, 
and an electric wire was laid. This done, all the 
tunnels were solidly filled with masonry. Then 
the blast was fired. 


sefious view of Boulanger’s escapade, and ordered 
that a military inquiry should take place as to his 
conduct. 

This is only one of a number of acts of General 


| Boulanger, during the past year, which have called 
| excited public attention to him in France. A few 
| months ago he was guilty of an act of insubordi- 
| nation, for which he was punished by being tem- 


porarily relieved of his command, and made a 


A mighty bulging out of the face of the preci- | prisoner in his quarters. 


pice in a cloak of smoke and dust hung for an 
instant in the air, and sank beneath the waves, 
leaving no trace of where it had gone. The chain 


| military idol in the eyes of many Frenchmen, 


The significance of these events lies in the fact 


|that General Boulanger has become a popular 


still failed to touch bottom, though the whole cliff- | and especially in the eyes of the excitable Parisian 


face, for one hundred feet in depth and fifty feet 
in height, had been wrenched away. 

The upper half of the cliff, however, still over- 
hung, and must be brought down, both for safety’s 
sake and to help fill up. Men were swung over 
the brink in chairs, and, at this disadvantage, 
blasted and chiselled out a sort of stairway-like 
path to a point midway down the front of the 
promontory. 


| populace. The French, and notably the Parisians, 


have always been ardent hero-worshippers. They 


are ever ready and eager to adopt men as heroes 
| and leaders, oftentimes when they know but little 


of the qualities of those whom they thus exalt. 
For a long time the French have longed for the 


| time to come when they might recover the prov- 
| inces of Alsace and Lorraine, which were wrested 


from them by the Germans in 1870-71. With an 


At this point, two hundred and fifty feet above | idea that, some day or other, the time will become 
the surface of the river, a tunnel was made, pene- | ripe to attempt their recovery by force of arms, 


trating over one hundred feet to a T-shaped cham- 
ber, as in the former cases. Into its extremities 
were packed eighteen thousand pounds of giant 
powder. 

The digging of the narrow tunnel had been easy 
enough, since the loose rock had simply to be 
thrown out of the mouth; but the only way the 
powder was placed there, and all the stone needed 
for walling it in, was by stationing a line of men 
along the trail nicked into the face of the precipice, 
and passing powder-cases and blocks of stone 
from hand to hand. 

Then a forty-five-minute fuse was set, and every- 
body hastened to an island far down the river. 

At the proper time the tremendous shock came. 
The whole huge headland seemed to project itself 
bodily forward, not flying to pieces and shooting 
small stones far out of the cloud, as do trivial 
blasts, but sinking in a solid mass down upon the 
rocky ledge left by the earlier explosion, and from 
that, after a discouraging pause, sliding bodily 
into the river. 

Thus two blasts of a dynamite mixture, the 
first divided, the second single, had torn down the 
face of a broad cliff, three hundred feet in height, 
to an average depth of over one hundred feet, and 
at the same time had filled a chasm otherwise im- 
passable for a railway. 


| they have spent large sums on their army and 
| navy, and have paid great attention to increasing 

the efficiency, numbers and equipment of the mil- 
| itary forces. 

Before, too, such a conflict as they have looked 
| forward to could take place, a great military chief 
must be found, who could lead the French legions 
to victory by his vigor and genius. 

About two years ago General Boulanger, who, 
before that time, was little known, became Minis- 
|ter of War. In France the Minister of War is the 
virtual head of the army. 

No sooner had he entered upon this office, than 

he began to make many changes in the military 
| rules, and to modif. 'y the organization of the forces. 
| It is not easy to see how he materially improved 
| the condition of the army; but he speedily got the 
| reputation of being not only a great military re- 
| former, but also a military genius in leadership. 
After a while Boulanger, who was regarded by 
|many French statesmen as having no solid claims 
| to the popularity he had won, and as a danger- 

ously ambitious man, was left out of the Cabinet, 
and assigned to a military command at a distance 
| from Paris. Even the leaving him out of the min- 
istry was an act that for a time almost brought 
| government in France to a dead stop. 
| Since then, he seems to have left no stone un- 








ephone will always be a marked event in the 
annals of inventive industry. There were several 
persons experimenting, and endeavoring to do that 
which Mr. Beli ectually did, and some of them 
assert that they lad been successful. Yet no one, 
when the marvellous discovery was announced, 
could have anticipated how quickly and how 
deeply the telephone would enter into every-day 
life, and become as necessary to modern civiliza- 
tion as the railroad and the telegraph. 

It is, in fact, so necessary to comfort, and to 
the speedy and efficient transaction of business, 
that it has seemed to a great many persons a pub- 
‘lic service to endeavor to break down the patent, 
| because the telephone is a ‘‘monopoly.” 
| Certainly it is a monopoly. It is of the very 
essence of a patent that it gives to the owner of it 
the exclusive right to manufacture and sell the 
thing patented. Therein is all the value a patent 
possesses, and the theory of patent laws is that 
inventive genius is encouraged by offering to him 
who will devise a useful process the full control 
over it for a term of years. 

Consequently, however disposed one may be to 
denounce the ‘‘extortions” practised by those who 
own a patent so valuable as that of Mr. Bell, it is 
illogical to apply to this invention any rule differ- 
ent from that which is applied to any other. For 
it is the hope of making a “big strike” that en- 
courages inventors. 

If one were to say to them: You may enjoy the 
benefit of your Jittle devices, but if you invent 
anything that is to change the conditions of mod- 
ern life and be in universal demand, you shall not 
be permitted to control the manufacture and sale 
of it,—if that were to be the treatment of invent- 
ors, who would care to spend his time:in studying 
great mechanical problems ? 

The “telephone cases” have become famous in 
the history of litigation. Enormous sums have 
been expended in attacking and in defending the 
patent. Charges of fraud have been brought 
against Mr. Bell, but while three justices of the 
Supreme Court think he was not the first inventor 
not one of them thinks he was guilty of fraud. 

The telephone has even come very near ‘‘getting 
into politics,” and the advocates of Mr. Bell’s 
rights, and the opponents of the ““monopoly” have 
ranged themselves on one or two occasions ludi- 
crously near the party line. But now that the 
patent is sustained we shall probably hear less of 
the matter as a political issue. 

A patent runs for seventeen years. Mr. Bell’s 








patent on the telephone was issued in 1876, and, 
therefore, has but five years longer torun. But 
while the main patent will expire in 1893, the com- 
pany which owns it has also become possessed of 
many other inventions and patents which are 
deemed necessary to the easy and efficient opera- 
tion of the telephone. Accordingly there will be 
restrictions upon the use of the telephone as it is 
now constructed for some years after the founda- 
tion patent has expired. 

————_+or---—_——_— 

CASTE AT SCHOOL. 


In the great English schools of Eton and Harrow 
many anecdotes have become traditions of the inces- 
sant antagonism between the pupils who were of 
noble birth and those who had no title. 

Lord Byron himself has left on record his ecstacy 
and triumph on the day when, a lad at school, he 
learned that he had inherited a title, and could go 
down into the play-ground wearing a gold tuft on 
his cap. 

While many of the boys of lower rank were “‘tuft- 
hunters,” or toadies to their titled school-mates, 
| there has always been probably more equality in 
| sehoote than in any other phase of English social 
| life. 

“The noblemen,”” Doctor Rogers writes of Eton, 
*thad special places in chapel, but outside we were all 
boys together in a genuine, honest way.” 

The lad who showed any pride of birth usually had 
it thumped out of him summarily. The late Lord 
Londonderry used to describe his first hour at Eton 
with keen enjoyment. 

“I was a little cocksparrow of twelve, smartly 
dressed in velvet and frills. A rough-looking boy 
came up to me. 

“*What’s your name?’ 

“I am Charles Stuart Vane,’ I said, loftily; ‘Vis- 
count Seaham, son of the Marquis of Londonderry.’ 

“On which he promptly kicked me four times. 
‘There’s one for Vane, and one for Seaham, and two 
for Londonderry !’” 

Such kicks as these, and the whole system of fag- 
ging and flogging, were held to be necessary to “‘take 
the nonsense out of a boy,” and to reduce him to the 
| plane of simple manliness on which the son of the 
butcher and the baron could stand side by side. 

In our American schools a boy has not to contend 
against any arbitrary distinctions marked by gold 
tuft, nor does he often have to justify his claim to 
manhood by brute force. 

It would be useless, however, to ignore the fact 
that in all our schools there are intangible but real 
distinctions made between the pupils by themselves, 
growing out of differences of birth, fortune and 
breeding, wholly apart from the grades made by 
scholarship or character. They are precisely the 
same distinctions which are to be found in the world 
outside, and offer to a poor boy who, has inherited no 
superficial advantages, the same difficulties which he 
will encounter through life. 

The president of one of our universities once said, 
“‘A boy’s education in school or college divides itself 
mathematically thus: one-third he owes to tutors 
and text-books, but two-thirds to his companions.” 

Many an anxious mother sends her son into this 
little world of college life with trembling fear lest he 
may be corrupted by his associates. She forgets that 
wholesome friction with other boys is necessary to 
remove the priggishness and self-esteem common to 
solitary boys. The soldier must be drilled before he 
goes into the great battle, and taught to keep in step; 
to obey, not to rule. 

There are other mothers who surrender the train- 
ing of their sons to strange hands from their cradles. 
They forget that the first fourteen years of a boy’s 
life is the one season which the mother has given to 
her to fill his mind with the principles and his soul 
with the faith which will enable him to pass through 
temptation, unhurt, both in college and in the world. 








THE POWER OF DISCIPLINE. 


At Old Point Comfort, near Fortress Monroe and 
the Hampton Institute, there is a noted canning 
establishment, in which four hundred colored people 
are employed in putting up crabs and oysters. Chesa- 
peake Bay and the waters adjacent are the paradise 
of the shell-fish that man likes best, and hence the 
vast extent of the canneries which prepare them for 
human use. 

The master of the concern mentioned above made 
a remark the other day, which is reported in the 
Southern Workman, a monthly full of good news 
and good sense. He said that he had no fault to find 
with his colored hands. They were all paid by the 
piece, and, as they could earn three dollars a day, if 
they were industrious, there was not very much 
waste of time. 

“But,” said he, “I think the old men are less afraid 
of work than the young fellows, and if I have a par- 
ticularly hard, rough job to get done, I look for an 
old man to do it.” 

The old men were brought up under the strict dis- 
cipline of slavery, which was often harsh and some- 
times cruel. The writer of this has seen great gangs 
of slaves hurrying away to the woods for a day’s 
chopping, before the dawn was well established; and 
they worked hard as long as they could see, under the 
eye of a man who was intent upon getting the job 
done, no matter whose back ached, and who accom- 
plished his object. 

It was hard. Even to stand by and see the work 
going on was sometimes distressing. Nevertheless, 
the slaves were trained in this rough way, and some 
of them developed into very efficient laborers. 

Old gentlemen at the South used to describe the 
negroes as they came ashore from the slave-ship in 
the early part of this century, when slaves were law- 
fully imported. They were timid, dirty, ignorant 
and savage, unacquainted with the nature or use of 
any tool, and unable to pronounce or understand an 
English word. 

In the children of these slaves there was a marked 
improvement, and the grandchildren of some of those 
“new negroes,” as they were called, were, to a large 
extent, excellent servants and respectable human 
beings. 


It was discipline that made them useful. They 





were forced to labor, and forced also to labor with 
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care and thoroughness. It is true that some of them 
were treated harshly, but aside from being a slave, it 
appears to be a less evil to be treated harshly than to 
be allowed to grow up without discipline. On many 
plantations the white children and young men became 
depraved and shamefully self-indulgent, while many 
of the colored children acquired good habits, good 
temper, manual skill, and agreeable manners, under 
the rude, rough, firm, and sometimes cruel discipline 
of the overseer. 

Still more strange, the black children were happier 
than the petted, pampered, peevish, ungoverned 
darlings of ‘‘the great house.” 

—_——___~{@> 
REJECTING PRAISE, 


It is very trying to receive less credit than we 
know to be our due, but it is undoubtedly more em- 
barrassing to find ourselves overwhelmed with unde- 
served abundance. A lady who had spent a long 
forenoon in shopping came home looking exasperated 
and miserable. 

“Tired!” cried she, in answer to a sympathetic 
question. ‘No, but I am worn to the bone by hav- 
ing to reject praise I didn’t deserve. There seems to 
be a fatality in it to-day. I was going down Columbia 
Street, when Mrs. Bridge dashed up to me,—you 
know her impulsive way,—seized my hand, and said: 

“Oh, it was so good of you to send me that lovely 
etching!’ 

« ‘But I haven’t sent you any,’ said I. 

«Oh, you must have done it!’ she insisted. 
address looked exactly like your writing.’ 

“Then I had to protest so long that when I had 
succeeded in convincing her, I felt as if I ought to 
apologize for not having sent her a gift. Presently 
I met Herr Stiege, and he took off his hat with a 
flourish, saying: ‘Ah, madame, let me thank you 
for a great enjoyment. I passed your house last 
night, and heard you singing, oh, so beautifully! I 
could not leave until the song ended; I leaned against 
a post and listened.’ 

“‘It wasn’t I, Herr Stiege,’ I had to say. ‘I have 
acold, and haven’t sung for a week. It must have 
been my niece.’ 

“After I had escaped that pit, I fell into another. 
Hauptmann, the art critic, walked a few steps with 
me, and began at once: 

«You must let me tell you that I think your style 
improves wonderfully in literary criticism. The book 
notices in the Mercury last week were superior to 
any I’ve known of your writing for a long time.’ 

“Then at last I did groan. 

“‘Mr. Hauptmann,’ said I, ‘last week I was ill, 
and my place on the paper was taken by some one 
else. Iam a victim of misplaced admiration. Don’t 
feel troubled about your remark; it is but one of 
several similar compliments.’ ” 

The exasperated narrator of these woes declared 
that she could usually defend herself from the at- 
tacks of her enemies, but could only miserably re- 
treat after an admiring onslaught of her friends. 


— ter 
HIS PROPERTY. 


An Oriental fable which illustrates the Western 
proverb, ‘Give him an inch, and he will take an ell,” 
is narrated in the “‘Diversions” of our late Minister 
to Turkey, S. S. Cox. 

The Hodja having built a house, offered it for sale. 
A purchaser appears, the house is sold, but the Hodja 
asks as a favor that he be allowed to drive a nail in 
the wall of one of the rooms—the nail to be his own 
property. The favor is granted. 

Shortly after the buyer has settled himself in the 
house, he hears a knock at midnight. Descending to 
the outer door, he asks, ‘“Who is there?” 

“Itis I,” says the Hodja. “I wish to tie a string 
on my nail.” He is allowed to enter. 

Three days after another knock is heard at mid- 
night. “What is wanting?” asks the man of the 
house. 

“I pray you, good friend, let me enter,” answers 
the Hodja. “I wish: to untie that string from my 
property.”’ 

Again and again this performance is repeated, 
until the purchaser, tired of dancing attendance on 
the owner of the nail, sells the house for a song— 
and the Hodja buys it. 


——— + 
COOLING BY MAGNETISM. 


It is reported as an observed fact that the heat 
usually produced by friction is absent whenever the 
bodies brought in contact are magnetized. An ex- 
planation of the cause has not yet been found. A 
striking example is described in a late number of a 
scientific periodical : 

A workman fastened two powerful magnets to his 
lathe, to hold more securely a piece of metal which 
he wished to drill and turn. The presence of the 
magnets kept the metal so cold that no water was 
needed to keep the drill cool. 

Such an observation as this may lead to important 
discoveries. Not only may it throw some light upon 
the relations of heat and magnetism, but it may be 
put to practical use. The extra risk of fire in mills 
and factories arises largely from the difficulty of se- 
curing constant lubrication of the machinery. 

If magnetizing gudgeons or their bearings will 
prevent heat from friction, then this danger may be 
avoided. 


‘The 


—— -- +e, 
TOO CLEVER. 


Solomon advises one who dines with a king to re- 
Strain his appetite, lest indulgence should endanger 
his life. The pith of the advice is that a subject 
should not indulge his humor in the presence of 
royalty. A painter once lost his position for not 
heeding the Hebrew’s caution. 

Sir William Beechey, court painter to George ITI., 
had an assistant to paint back-grounds, named Sharp. 


The king took a fancy to Sharp, and often visited his | 


studio, the walls of which were whitewashed and 
bare. 

Sharp was a clever painter, and thought he would 
amuse the king by making him the victim of an 
ocular deception. He therefore painted a large key 
on the wall, apparently suspended on a nail. 


Instead of being amused, he was annoyed, and 
intimated to Sir William Beechey that he had better 
change his assistant. Poor Sharp was dismissed 
because he was too clever. 


**T will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- 
ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett's, and be sure. [Adv. 


A Million Boxes A Year. 
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ROUGH, BUT GENTLE. 


Most men are made up more or less of contradic- 
tory qualities, but this seems to be especially true of 
the sailor. On this point a Scottish clergyman, who 
was a great traveller, and who always preached in 
the forecastle when on a voyage, bears the following 
testimony : 


One requires to know Jack thoroughly in order to 
appreciate him. There is a singular tenderness under 
his apparently rough nature. 

Our boatswain, an old man-of-war’s man, was a 
fair specimen of his class. Between forty and fifty 
years of age, he was short, round and strong, like 
the stump of a main-mast. He had grizzly locks, 
and a voice which, I believe, could be heard above 
the loudest storm, just as well as his shrill, twitter- 
ing whistle. 

‘rom the way in which he issued his simplest or- 
ders to the crew, one would have supposed him to be 
in aconstant passion. To slack or haul in a brace, or 
to set a foretopsail, seemed to inspire him with a 
wrath which nothing could appease. Indeed, a nov- 
ice might have suspected that the crew were all 
ticket-of-leave men. 

But one day, when he was in the midst of what 
seemed like ungovernable fury, I noticed that he 
aused as he passed the goat, and, catching its white 
eard, stroked its face with a gentle, “Chucky, 
chucky, old Nan!’’ 

On another occasion I saw him rolling along the 
deck, each arm moving like a turtle’s fin, when a lit- 
tle child, carried in a nurse’s arms, not only arrested 
him, but seemed to avert all his choler, while he 
smiled and cooed to the “little darling,” gazing at 
the infant as an old black seal might look at a bit of 
white coral. 

This is Jack all over. 


He blows like a whale, and 
is as soft as blubber. 
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NATURAL MUSICIANS. 


Hardly any other faculty of human nature seems | 
so strictly inborn as the faculty of music. We have | 
lately seen a striking illustration of this in the play- | 
ing of little Josef Hofmann. Another example is | 
offered by the Tyrolese, of whose superiority in this | 
respect Mr, Grohman thus writes : 


Musical talent is, without comparison, the gift of 
nature most widely diffused in Tyrol; and to a 
ar Ft a | an Englishman, it is amazing 
to find a finely developed ear and a capital voice in 
the commonest country lout, who scarcely knows his 
= C, and to whom Bismarck is an unheard-of 
eing. 

To be able to join with a second or third voice ina 
song which they have never heard before is a very 
common accomplishment. For instance, a lady of 
my acquaintance was one afternoon playing and 
singing a Viennese air. 

e windows were open, and two country lasses 
passing along the road stopped and listened for a lit- | 
tle time. Presently, when at my request my friend | 
repeated the song, the two girls fell in, one with the 
second and the other with the third voice. 

Being a stranger in the country, my friend would 
not believe that the girls were common peasant 
lasses, unacquainted with the piece of music which 
she played; and so, in order to convince her, I sent 
down for them, and made them accompany her in a 
number of songs which she sang totry them. Their 
intonation and expressive voices excited her admira- 
tion no less than the piano did that of the buxom | 








A Letter from the Plymouth 
Rock Pants Co. 


Messrs. Perry Mason & Co., 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
Dear Sirs: 

Will you kindly print this 
letter in the form of an advertisement in 
the best space available in your paper, re- 
gardless of cost. 

We have always been appreciative of 
the kindly feeling and great interest that 
you have shown towards our business. 

You have many times visited our es- 
tablish t and inspected our 
You have read many of the pleasing testi- 
monials sent us by our customers. You 
know that we really do CUT TO ORDER 
every garment we send out, and that our 
goods are excellent in every way. 

Savwteg tow quel: peur euowibers Sold in every drug and medicine 
are to complain to YOU of any short- ‘store, either plain or sugar-coated. 
coming of your advertisers, you p 1 aoe 
the best proof of the general satisfaction 
with our goods, in the fact that our rec- 
ords show the names of over NINETEEN 
THOUSAND customers that mention THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION in writing us, no 
one of whom has had reason to complain 
to you of the treatment they have received. 

While this is a splendid record of 
the advertising power of your paper, we 
feel that it equally commends our methods 
to such of your subscribers as have not 
yet dealt with us. If any one of these will 
send us 6c. for a package of 20 samples 
of cloth, they will receive at same time 
full particulars of just what it is necessary 


Brandreth’s Pills purify the 
Blood, stimulate the Liver, Strength- 
en the Kidneys, regulate the Bow- 
‘els. They were introduced in the 
|United States in 1835. Since that 
time over fifty millions of boxes of 
Brandreth’s Pills have been con- 
sumed. 





This, together with thousands of 
convincing testimonials from all parts 
\of the world, is positive evidence of 
their value. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
|vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
| safe to take at any time. 
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BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are offering Special Ind ts in Wool 
Dress Goods. 
| 2,500 yards Tricotine, in a variety of plain 
colors, at 50 cents a yard; good value at $1. 
1,800 yards Ladies’ Cloth, in self-colored 
checks, all wool, 44 inches wide, at 75 centg 
per yard; worth $1.00. 3 
2,200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor-made 
to do to obtain a pair of the famous suits, all new designs, 54 in. wide, $1 per yard. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK $8 PANTS—cut to order | 1,750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 in. 
| wide, at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1.25. 
—or a suit cut to order for $13.25; spring The above are suitable for Spring and Sum- 
overcoat, $12.25. Or we can refer to our mer wear, are remarkable value, and should 
advertisements that have appeared regu- interest every purchaser of wool Dress Goods. 
that contain fuller 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and Iith St., 
NEW YORK. 





larly in your paper, 
particulars. 

We hope that every one who thus 
writes us will mention THE YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION, as we want this interesting rec- 
ord to grow. 





Very sincerely yours, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co., 
18 Summer Street. 
Boston, March 26th, 1888. 
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RAG-GATHERERS. 


There are in Paris more than thirty thousand people 
who make their living out of rag-gathering and bur- 
rowing in the ash-bins of the city, and many more 
who are dependent directly on the rag industry. They 
are organized and knit together like any co-operative 
or industrial society, and are divided into two great 
classes of workers—diurnal and nocturnal. 


The nocturnal breed begin to ply their work about 
eleven o’clock. ‘They may be seen going from street 
to street carrying a huge basket on their back, and 
with a lantern in one hand and an iron hook called a 
crochet in the other. They walk smartly along the 
gutter, looking keenly about their feet, and now and 
then pick up something with the crochet and pitch it 
into the hotte or basket. 

They stop at every dust-box, and, after ransacking 
it to their heart’s content, proceed on to the next. 
The weaker and younger members of the fraternity 
work at home. The rag-gatherers have regular beats 
on the streets. 

When a chiffonier wishes to retire, he sells the 
good-will of his business to his successor before he | 
gives up his medal. Every master chiffonier has a 
certain number of pickers attached to him. He pays 
them by piece-work. The daily earnings of the craft 
vary from twenty-five to forty cents. 


~@> 
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THE GOOD IT DID. 


The Boston Transcript recalls an anecdote of a 
merchant who died lately, which will bear repeating 
for its amiable lesson, whatever general opinion may 
be held as to the policy of encouraging begging in 
the streets. | 








For many years the lower front office of the China | 
Mutual Insurance Company was the daily rendezvous | 
for business and social chat of merchants and many 
of our solid men. 

One cold, wintry day a young, poorly clad girl entered 
in quest of alms. She received nothing but frowns 
and repulses until she came to Mr. Inches, the last 
one solicited, who gave her a kind look and a quar- 
ter of adollar. With grateful looks and thanks, she 
went out. Then some of the group began to criticise 
Mr. Inches. 

‘““What good will it do, and who will be any better 
off for your giving money in that way?” said one. 

“Tt will do a good deal of good,” rejoined Mr. 
ome ag “I feela great deal better for so doing al- 
ready. 

No more was said on that subject. 


—~<~<@—___—_ 
HIS PUPIL. 


A professor in a medical college who taught his 
students never to acknowledge ignorance of anything 
in their medical practice, had the result of such un- 
wise instruction visited upon himself in an amusing 
way. 


One of the class settled in a Western town, and 
after some years the old professor in travelling got 
a piece of bone in his throat in this same town, and 
the young doctor being called, failed by every means | 
in his power to dislodge the obstruction, and then 
having recognized the old professor, stripped him and 
rubbed him with lard. 

This so amused the old professor that he could not 








The king, coming in, said in his fussy way, “Key! 
key! Who has put that key there?” and lifted his 
hand to take it down. 


restrain a hearty laugh, which dislodged the bone, | 
and he asked the doctor, ‘‘Why did you grease me?” 
The reply was, ““You told me when I was about to 
graduate, always to do something, so I greased you, 
not knowing what else to do.” i 





A Good Investment. 
The Old Banker, with a sharp 


eye for securities and paying 
stock, declares that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is worth $& a bottle to him, 
and, therefore, the best invest- 
ment he ever made. Years ago, 
overwork and anxiety brought 
on serious blood diseases, and 
nothing saved him, he says, but 
the persistent use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.”— A, 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

*‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for building up 
the health generally, stands at the head 
of the list.”—Jamrs M. Wiiu1iams, M.D., 
Sumner, Ark. 

“T was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have been 
restored to a strong and healthy condi- 
tion.””—Antuony Louis, 65 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

‘For several years I was afflicted with disorders of the blood, and have re- 
ceived more benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than all other medicines. 
It has given me perfect satisfaction.” —B. W. Ricr, 140 Endicott st., Boston, Mass. 

** About two years ago I was prostrated with nervous debility, so that I was 
hardly able to do anything. No doctoring did me any good. Finally, I tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and three bottles restored me so that my health is as sound 
as ever.’’—J. B. Moun, Shiloh, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


RICH AND POOR, | 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and Day Laborer, by their common 
use of Ayer’s Pills, attest the world-wide reputation of this remedy. 
Leading physicians recommend these pills for Stomach and Liver 
Troubles, Costiveness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; also, for Rheu- 
matism, Jaundice, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; are prompt, 
but mild, in operation ; and, therefore, the very best medicine for Family 
Use, as well as for Travelers and Tourists. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 











Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 12, 1888. 











APRIL. 

Th. 12. Henry Clay born, 1777, 

Fr. 13. Fort Sumter surrendered, 1861. 

Sa. 14. Abraham Lincoln assassinated, 1865. 

Su. 15. Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum opened, 1817. 
Mo. 16. Seven British Prizes brought to Boston, 1779. 
Tu. 17. Benjamin Franklin died, 1790. 

We. 18. Battle of Cerro Gordo, 1847. 








For the Companion. 
THE HAUNT OF THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


Oh, green are the hills where the hemlocks grow, 
Beside the river that wanders free 

From Biscay Pond with its onward flow, 
Through countless windings, down to the sea, 


Oh, sweet are the songs that the wild birds sing 
In the shady copse of the willows hid; 

And blue are the violets in the spring, 
Along the banks of the Pemaquid. 


Oh, fair are the meadows, fringed with trees, 
/here the stream pee out through its winding ways, 
And the locusts’ trill and the hum of bees 
Is heard, on slumberous summer days, 


Oh, pure are the ey lilies white, 
Rocked fast to sleep on the river’s breast; 
And free is the wild-duck’s careless flight, 
From coves where the tall reeds hide its nest. 


But sweeter far are the vales below, 

Where the pine-tree’s shadows are deep and long; 
For there, in the twilight’s dusky glow, 

The hermit thrush sings his evening song. 


And all the world grows strangely still; 
The streamlet hushes its waves to sleep, 
And over river, and vale, and hill 
The zephyrs a breathless silence keep. 


No sound ts heard save that one sweet lay, 
That swells and trembles upon the air, 
On music’s pinions of peace away, 

Like an angel-choir’s r to prayer. 


And up by mystical chords of song, 

The soul is lifted from care and ) me 
And charmed to silence, the cry of wrong, 

Ags winds are hushed by the summer rain, 
The stars come out in the dark’ning sky; 

The crimson fades from the deep’ning west; 
The music dies with a last long sigh; 

And song and singer have sank to rest. 


Marblehead, Mass. REV. Ju.ivus 8, CUTLER. 
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For the Companion. 
A GOOD SHEPHERD. 
The tears of the poor are a good man’s best 
eulogy. 


the solemn strains of the choir, and the procession 


The sobs of the vast crowd assembled in | 
front of Manchester Cathedral were heard above | 


of robed clergymen who met the dead body of | 


Bishop Fraser. The bishop had been the people’s 
good shepherd, and men of every church and 
of no church had gathered to see the last of him 
whom they called “the bishop of all denomina- 
tions.” 

The writer in Temple Bar, from whom we quote, 
tells several anecdotes that illustrate the secret of 


the bishop’s sympathy with the poor and the toil- | 


ers. 

One night he returned by the last train to the 
railway station at Manchester, and found a poor 
girl sitting on her box, not knowing what to do, 
as all the cabs had left. 

It was natural for the good bishop to help her. 
His man was waiting for him, and the two carried 
the woman’s box to her destination in an obscure 
part of the town. From that night the bishop’s 
name was reverenced in that district of the poor. 

At his consecration he made such an impression 
that, as he was walking home after the long ser- 
vice, a laboring man who passed him touched his 
cap, and said, ‘‘God bless you, my lord!” When 
the bishop reached home, he told the incident, and 
confessed that this simple benediction had touched 
him more than the impressive service of consecra- 
tion. 

The bishop hated luxury and extravagance. As 
he sat down to the dinners to which he was invited 
by the rich men of his diocese, he groaned in 
spirit. He gave in return the plainest of meals, 
that he might set an example of Christian living. 

His table was amply supplied, but no waste was 
allowed. A guest, one day, was putting a knife 
and fork into a game-pie. The bishop stopped 
him with, “No, don’t cut that till the other is fin- 
ished.” 

One very wet day, as he was walking in the 
street, a wealthy manufacturer stopped his car- 
riage and persuaded the bishop to get in. 

‘“‘Why don’t you keep a carriage, my lord ?” 
asked the rich man. 

**To teach simplicity of life,”’ replied the bishop ; 
“and how can I do that if I am ostentatious and 
luxurious myself?” 

Lancashire folks are not very observant of eti- 
quette, but they ‘“‘hatted” Bishop Fraser when 
they met him, carrying his own bag and striding 
at a pace that would have taken away an ordinary 
man’s breath. They admired the tall, erect, 
broad-shouldered man, with a frank, genial look, 
who seemed to be “a rejoicing Christian, who 
would take a five-barred gate as soon as look at 
you.” 

The bishop exchanged friendly greetings with 
every one. He found opportunities to show all 
men that he was their friend, and gathered together 
railway men, canal men, factory hands, scaven- 
gers, brick-makers, foundry men, that he might 
learn something from them and they something 
from him. 

The cotton-spinners of Manchester, after a long 


strike, chose him to arbitrate the matter, and he 
regarded it as one of the highest compliments 
ever paid him. He talked with men rather than to 
| them, putting himself on their plane of thought | 
| that he might feel with them. Therefore it is | 
| appropriate that his epitaph should speak of him 
as one 





| ‘Who won all hearts by opening to them his 
own.” 








AP 
| LAST OF THE JANIZARIES. | 


| ‘The recent report of the death of the last of the | 
| Janizaries in Russia, at the age of upwards of ninety | 
years, calls to mind one of the most dreaded organi- | 
| zations of men the world has ever known. The Jan- 
| izaries were the troops with which Turkey fought 
her battles in Europe during the centuries before 
this. They succeeded an earlier body of Turkish 
cavalry called Spahis. The organization of the two 
| bodies was very similar. They were originally the 
| children of Christian parents, captured by the Turks, 
and reared in the faith of Islam. 


By the Mohammedan law a fifth part of the 4 
tives, as well as of the spoil, belonged to the Caliph, 
the prophet’s successor. Under this law the Sultan 
| claimed for himself the fifth part of the healthy male 
| children who had been taken captive in the European 
| wars. These children became Mohammedans. They 
were trained for military service; they were granted 
special privileges; the highest places in the State 
were open to them, and they were made their sov- 
ereign’s body-guard. 
| The mustering into service of these men was their 
consecration by the priest, who stretched the sleeve 
of his garment over the heads of the foremost sol- 
diers, and said: 
“Let them be called Janizaries. May their coun- 
tenance be ever bright, their hand victorious, their 
sword keen! May their spear always hang over the 
heads of their enemies, and wheresoever they go, 
may they return with a white face!” 
With a white face, with a reputation unstained, 
did these Janizaries, at first, almost always return; 
but in later times ed assumed powers and privi- 
leges granted by neither sultan nor priest. They 
made and unmade sultans at their own pleasure, and 
tyrannized over them while upon the throne. As 
| had long been the terror of Eastern Europe, 
they became the terror of the government at home. 
| The beginning of the present century brought an 
end to the successful career of the Janizaries. They 
persisted in the use of their obsolete weapons and 
old-fashioned tactics, and could not cope with the 
artillery, nor match the modern manceuvres of the 
regiments of Austria and Russia. Attempted re- 
forms were fanatically resisted. The introduction 
of Russian tactics brought on an open revolt in Con- 
stantinople, June 15, 1826. 

| The Janizaries were gathered in one of the public 
squares of the city. They numbered twenty thousand 
desperate men. They were ignorant of the design 
of the government, and had gotten themselves, as it 
were, into a trap. 

The first intimation they had that they were 
doomed was a shower lg: shot from the artil- 
lery. They were hemmed in by soldiery on every 
side. The gates of the city were closed, and were 
kept closed for two days, that the work of destruc- 
tion might be as complete as possible. More than 
this, orders were sent through all the provinces com- 
manding the death of any who might have escaped 
from the city. Fifteen thousand were killed, and 
twenty-six thousand were expatriated, and the Jani- 
zaries were abolished. 

What a recollection of that time the last survivor, 
whose death is just reported, must have carried with 
him for the threescore and two years since! 





——— stor 
MORALLY DEAF. 


Physical deafness is an affliction; moral deafness a 
blessing. “I was so embarrassed at Mrs. Chase’s 
the other day,” said a young girl. “I told her that 
story about Belle Gardner’s being jilted and refusing 
to give up her engagement ring, and when I had fin- 
ished, all she said was, ‘Do you know where the 
sewing-circle meets this week?” 


Mrs. Chase, of whom the story was told, was a wise 
woman; she had discovered early in life that there 
are some gossips and scandal mongers who cannot 
be suppressed by polite means, but whose disagree- 
able stock-in-trade must be pointedly ignored. 
Therefore, when a malicious story was mentioned in 
her presence she became conveniently deaf. 

One day, a woman much older than herself, whom 
she would gladly have treated with respect, confided 
to her a choice bit of social scandal. Mrs. Chase 
impassively sewed on, and said nothing. 

“Well, what do you think of it, my dear?” asked 
the tale-bearer, impatiently. “Oughtn’t they to be 
ashamed to live in the style they do when they actu- 
ally haven’t enough to pay their debts?” 

Mrs. Chase held up her work and gazed at it in 
absorbed interest. ; 

“Now would you make this rose white or pink?” 
she asked, innocently. 

“Don’t try to change the subject,’’ retorted the 
other. “If you don’t want to express an opinion 
you needn’t, but yon can say anything to me, you 
know. I sha’n’t repeat it.” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Chase, in an apparent 
burst of confidence, “I really didn’t hear a word you 
said! Years ago I began the practice of trying to 
think of something else as soon as people attempt to 
gossip, and I’ve succeeded so well that now I can 
really make myself stone deaf to what I ought not 
to hear.” 

The recipient of this confidence was, as a matter of 
course, offended, but she had learned her lesson; 
never again did she pour unwelcome news into those 
deaf ears. 

—_~+or——___——_ 


DISTURBED. 


Travellers in the “backwoods” of the West are 
likely to have surprising experiences that may amuse 
or anger them, according to their different disposi- 
tions. A man with a keen sense of the ludicrous 
would find something to laugh at in the hotel accom- 
modations and customs of new, little towns remote 
from railroad stations. 





A gentleman travelling on horseback found him- 
self at the close of a long day’s ride in a little town 
that had just sprung up in Western Kansas. 

The only hotel in the place had but two private 
rooms. The traveller secured one of these, but found 
it less private than he had hoped it would be. Worn 
and weary, he went early to bed. The lock on the 
door was broken, but the guest cared nothing for 
that, as he had few valuables, and the people seemed 
honest. 

He was just falling asleep when the door of the 
—— opened suddenly, and a man came in carrying 
a lamp. 

* *Souse me, mister,” he said coolly to the surprised 
traveller. ‘It’s only me—the landlord. I got to 
write a letter to-night, an’ I always write in here.” 

He put the lamp down on a rickety table, took 
writing material from a drawer, and worked away 
with a “scratchy” pen for nearly an hour. The 
=. a mildly disposed and timid man, said nothing, 
but, of course, he was unable to — 

At last the letter was finished, the landlord retired, 
and the room was dark and quiet again. The guest 
| had just “lost himself” when he was awakened by 








' voice in another room. 





a noise. He opened his eyes, and saw that there was 
a light in the room. 

“T want to get a piece of taller that’s in a box un- 
der this bed,” said a tall, lank boy, as he set the lamp 
on the floor and dragged out a big wooden box. e 
did not seem successful in his search, and suddenly 
called out: 

“O maw, I can’t find that taller!’’ 

“It’s in the box under that man’s bed!” cried a 
“T can find it in less’n two 
minutes,” and in walked a large, stout woman, who 
joined in the search for the “taller.’’ 

About midnight the “privacy” of the weary guest’s 
chamber was again invaded by the landlord, who 

litely requested him to make room in the bed for a 
elate traveller who had just arrived; but all things 
have an end, and so did that very eventful night. 


For the Companion. 


SPRING. 


When birds are singing 
On bush and tree, 
And opening roses 
Allure the bee,— 
When grass is growing 
In glade and gle 
And young leaves gladden 
The lonely fen,— 
When earth yields glimpses 
f Roasted grain, 
And the sunshine glimmers 
Through threads of rain,— 
hen dew is falling 
On stalk and bud, 
And fervid fancies 
Invade the blood,— 


When brooks are flowing 
In music free. 

And warm winds travel 
Across the sea, 

When earth beguiles us 
With smile or tear, 

We know with gladness | 
That Spring is here! | 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. | 
——_- +e 


IN A HURRY. 


Waiting is tedious business, and whoever has been 
obliged often to stand in line at a ticket-office, savings- 
bank, or elsewhere, must have noticed the varied 
attempts of impatient people to get in ahead of turn. 
Dr. Norman Macleod describes an amusing scene of 
this sort on a steamer, where once a week, passengers 
were allowed to get baggage from the hold. A 
major was among the waiting crowd, and unfortu- 
nately for his peace of mind, his trunk was in full 
sight, lying on top of the pile of luggage just under 
his nose. Why should it not be sent up at once? 


So, bending over the barricade, he said, in the soft- 
est and most persuasive voice, to one of the sailors 
below: ‘I say, my lad, look out there! Like a good | 
fellow hand me up that trunk—that large, black trunk 
—be handy now!” 

“Your number, sir?” inquired the sailor. 

“Oh, hang the number!” replied the major; “the 
trunk is there—see, that black one just beside you.” 

But the sailor, paying no attention to a request out 
of order, vanished in his search for others. The 
major looked round to the other passengers, very.red 
in the face, exclaiming, ‘‘Well, upon my word! Did 
you ever see such insolence !” 

The same sailor again appeared, hong up a 
and portmanteau to “‘Colonel So-and-So, No. 29.’ 

“What under heaven do you mean?” exclaimed 
the major. “I say, sir, you fellow there! Attend! 
attend, sir! My trunk!” 

But the sailor again vanished. The major looked 
round for sympathy. 

“I take you all to witness,” he said. ‘M 
children are thoroughly uncomfortable, an 
British ee i 

But another sailor appeared. 

“Jack!” he said. ‘Hiss! fiss! look here! I say 

ou—that’s a good fellow—just send me up that 
black trunk which”— 

“The name and number, sir?” 

“Sixty-eight.” 

PE nad gen turn yet, sir.”’ 

ya. gracious! It is at your feet—that trunk— 
behind you—give me a hold of it! Now then—that 
trunk.” 

The sailor, equally obedient to orders, disappeared, 
searching for some others. 

“Gentlemen!” said the major, his face red with 
indignation, wiping his forehead, and opening his 
waistcoat, ‘‘since this world began, did you ever see 
such tyranny? and shall”— 

But a third sailor appeared, and the major resumed 
in a more imperious key. “I say, you fellow there! I 
demand that—black—trunk—there ! there!! Do you 
see it? there—that trunk. You have only”— 

“Your number, sir?” 

“T don’t care a fig about ay | number, name, or any- 
thing! One minute will do it. Give—me—now”— 

The sailor replied, “I must obey orders, sir;” and 
he, too, vanished into the darkness of the hold. 

The other passengers, eager for their own luggage, 
were silent, and gave little heed to the major, who 
was bursting with excitement. His wife appeared, 
and touching him on the shoulder, suggested quietly 
that they could wait. 

**You may, my dear,” he cried, in tremendous in- 
dignation, ‘“‘but Jcannot! I cannot, indeed! Please 
keep those children from crying, will you, my love? 
Please do. I hate erying children. Do let me attend 
to the luggage. It’s an insolent swindle!” 

As he was about to appeal to me, I made an ex- 
cuse to go on deck, to gt relief in a fit of laughter. 
About an hour later, I was glad to hear that the 
major had got his trunk, and was buried head and 
ears in its contents. 


——____4~@>—___ 
SAVED BY HIS LANTERN. 


In the “History of Salisbury,” Vt., the author re- 
lates an exciting bit of personal experience with a 
panther. The incident occurred in 1809. Ata barn 
standing in the meadow, some distance from the 
house in which he lived, was kept the young stock 
and a horse. Wishing to go away from home one 
evening, he concluded to ride, and started to catch 
this horse, but as the night was very dark, he re- 
turned and took a lantern. 


“When about half way to the barn,” he goes on, 
“T met most of the young cattle on a rapid walk, as 
if they had just stopped running, and a little farther 
on I observed that a yearling had hid himself behind 
a log heap in a thicket of flags. 

“The horse not being with them, I went on to the 
barnyard, and found that the rest of the cattle had 
passed out in the opposite direction. 

“TI began calling them, when suddenly my attention 
was arrested by some animal about midway in the 
eastern part of the yard. 

“Turning my light in the direction of the noise, 
supposing it was made by the horse, I moved that 
way, expecting to take him by the foretop, and did 
not discover my mistake and the danger I was in 
until within the distance of a single leap of a full- 
grown panther. 

“I suddenly stopped, and we stood looking at each 
other as if neither of us knew what to do. That at 
least was my state of mind. I was unarmed, and in 
poor condition for an encounter with the ugly brute. 

“I observed that the panther’s attention was chiefly 
directed to the light in my hand, which led me to be- 
lieve that it was a better protection than any fire- 
arms could have been. 
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“Although the animal had stood perfectly still for 








a half minute or more, I had not yet determined 
what to do, but was soon ur to a decision by the 
restlessness of his tail, which seemed to be an indi- 
cation that if I remained in the position I then occu- 
= much longer, he would endeavor to make me 

is prey. Believing discretion to be the better part 
of valor, I raised the light to my breast to give him 
a more distinct view, and slowly retreated backward 
into the barn five or six rods distant. 

“After remaining in the barn a few minutes, I ven- 
tured out, and found the panther gone. The clear 
light of my lantern was a new object to him, and his 
uncertainty as to its character was the means of sav- 
ing me from a dangerous hand-to-hand encounter.” 


BRAVE RESCUE. 


If any croaker is inclined to think the age of 
heroism past, he has only to examine the ever. 
lengthening chronicles of life among the Alps. Par. 
ticulars of a rescue effected on Mount Saint Bernard, 
on the night of the last Sunday in November, have 
recently been published in the Swiss papers, and add 
materially to our respect for men and dogs, in pres- 
ence of an emergency. 


A violent snow-storm was going on, and during the 


‘|course of it, Grand, the manager of the Hospice, 


noticed that his own special dog, alone with him in 
the room, was very restless, and made signs for him 
to go out. 

e accordingly took his lantern and foghorn, and 
went out on the mountain, followed by the dog. Be- 
fore proceeding far, he heard feeble cries and groans, 
and presently came upon a man over-powered by the 
storm. 

With the aid of the dog, Grand dug the man from 
the snow, and carried him on his back to the house. 
The rescued man was an Italian, and said that his 
father, two brothers and an acquaintance had been 
journeying home with him through the pass, and 
now lay buried in the snow. He had left them in 
order to push on for help 

Making more extensive preparations for rescue, 
Grand went out again, and after a tedious search, 
another Italian, who was imme- 
diately conducted to the Hospice. A third time man 
and dog sallied forth, and in fifteen minutes found 
the others. 

They were quite buried beneath the snow, and 
were almost insensible. Grand took the more feeble 
one upon his shoulders, and with difficulty managed 
to lead the other. 

It was now past midnight, but the four hours spent 
in that blinding snow-storm had resulted in the sav- 
ing of four lives. 


<> 
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ELOQUENT. 


The following obituary notice sounds like a bur. 
lesque, but is given as an actual specimen of the fine 
writing indulged in by so-called ‘““Young Bombay.” 
It is taken from a native Bombay paper, and was 
called forth by the death of a prominent member 
of the class just mentioned: 


Alas! He is gone—gone far from us to the future 
world, leaving his beloved rib and pet children to the 
tender mercies of friends, to bemoan his loss. In 
the twinkling of an eye Death pounced upon him, 
and he was no more. 

What is the life of man? Poets have appropriatel 
writ and styled it but a span. He was in the full 
enjoyment of health last week, as we have said, and 
where is he? His soul, severed from its clayey integ- 
ument, must have been borne away, we hope, to a 
happier and brighter world; but his body is now re- 
duced earth to earth and dust to dust. ay his soul 
rest in peace! 

What boots it for vanity and boast in this drama 
of life? No sooner the drop-scene lowers than all is 
over. And what more? In the words of Johnson,— 

“Unnumber’d maladies (man’s) joints invade, 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade.” 

So was it with our hero. The fort was besieged, 
the enemy became formidable, and the garrison was 
obliged to surrender. 

His death has cast a gloom over Young Bombay, 
who mourn for his loss with true cordiality. He was 
an asylum for this boasted class, and was ever ready 
to give his ear and voice to any that went to him. 
He was a loving husband, a kind father, an amiable 
friend. and, in a word, he was “ Fat, fair and forty.” 


+o 
DESPISED DUTIES. 


The commonplace duties of life should be faith- 
fully discharged, no less than the great deeds that 
only the few can achieve. It is well enough for those 
of lofty ambition sometimes to be reminded of this 
fact, when they are inclined to look upon every-day 
duties as too mean and contemptible to engage the 
attention while one is aspiring to higher things. 


A sentimental, novel-reading girl of nineteen, liv- 
ing in a small village, was thus brought down from 
the lofty imaginary height to which she had hoisted 
herself. 

“I am tired and sick,” she said, “of this dreary, 
miserable, humdrum round of life! I would g4 

reat deeds! I would have my name on every tongue! 

would”— 

“Clarissa,” called a calm, firm voice, ‘“‘have you 
hemmed them towels yet?” 

“I would climb to the summit of fame,” the girl 
went on. ‘I would lift myself above’— 

“Clarissa, I burnt up all the old dishcloths, and 
you must get them others done before the noon dishes 
are washed.” 

“Towels, dishes and dishcloths!” cried the girl, 
scornfully. “I hate the words! Dishcloths! Ugh! 
How I wish there were no such things as dishes and 
dishcloths in the world!” 

One really cannot ‘‘soar” to very lofty heights on 
dishes and dishcloths, but let us consider for a mo- 
ment our condition if all women suddenly rose above 
the commonplace, homely task of washing dishes 
and making bread. 
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WHISTLING LANGUAGE. 


It has been surmised that if men had not vocal 
organs, they would have invented some other way of 
“talking ;” but so long as they have these organs of 
speech, and ears to hear it with, not much occasion 
seems to have arisen for getting up any other kind of 
language. 


Lieutenant Quedenfeldt, a German officer, who has 
lately spent some time on the island of Gomera, one 
of the Canaries, reports that he has found a ‘‘whist- 
ling language” in existence among the inhabitants of 
that island. 

These people, Spanish by race, mixed with the 
blood of the ancient African aborigines of the island, 
the Guanches, live a free, out-of-door life. Lieutenant 
Quedenfeldt says that they have developed a way of 
making themselves heard and understood at a dis- 
tance, by means of modulated whistles. 

The whistle is produced by blowing through the 
fingers, and certain changes of position in the fingers, 
and varying ways of placing the lips, serve to pro- 
duce differing sounds, which are made to represent 
syllables or words. 

The Gomera people, moving from hil} to hill, on 
saluting each other across inlets of the sea, are able 
to converse without difficulty at a distance of a mile, 
making themselves perfeetly understood. But no 
foreigner, so far as is known, has yet learned this 
strange, whistling language. 
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For the Companion. 


FRIGHTENED. 


“Last night I played at hide-and-seek 
Till I was most too tired to speak, 
And, hungry as a little bear— 
I couldn’t find you anywhere, 
And so I went all by myself 
For cookies on the pantry shelf. 
But, mamma, dear, I was afraid, 
It was so dark ——” ‘Why, little maid, 
You surely do not mean you fear 
The darkness, what could harm you here?” 


“TI wanted you to go with me 

And take a light, so I could see, 

I was afraid, if I should go 

Without you, that I shouldn’t know ——” 
“But you have often heard me say 

The darkness is as safe as day. 

*Tis very wrong, and foolish, too, 

For such a great big girl as you 

To fear to go in it alone— 

Afraid of what, my little one?” 


“Why, just afraid at first, because 
I couldn’t find the jar—I was, 
Dear me !—most dreadfully afraid 
There were not any cookies made.” 
M. H. C. 








thing that looked most like it, so I took that. I| ‘Then mamma took a cloth and took the pan | 
let Susy beat the eggs, and they splashed just as | and went to the door. I said, ‘You’re not going | 
bad as when I broke them. | to throw it out, are you, mamma?’ She said, 
“Then I went to get the other things. I got| ‘You can have it if you want it, Kitty.’ 
sugar and butter and cream tartar and molasses, “I got a spoon and tasted it. Susy tasted it, 
for I meant to have it good. | too. Then we didn’t want any more custard, but | 
“I asked Susy if they put vinegar in custards, | we both went and got a drink of water. And I | 
but she didn’t know, but she knew their Kate put | didn’t care a bit when mamma threw the custard | 
vinegar in a good many things. I heard papa say | out. 
he don’t like things too sweet, so I put a littlk—| ‘Lucy said it was the lamp-chimney cleaner I | 
not more than half a teacup. We put all the | took to beat the eggs. But she said it wasn’t a bit | 
things in the milk, and me and Susy watched. It} of difference.” 8. D. 
didn’t seem to look like Bridget’s custards. Susy ana... cali! 
said their Kate stirred hers. I said, ‘Oh yes, so 
does Bridget.’ 
“T put in a spoon, but it wouldn’t stir nicely at 
all. It was all hard and sticky on the bottom, 
and when I tried hard it splashed on the stove. 








For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day the children’s grandmamma, who lives 
| in the country, brought them a hen and chickens. 
And the stove was red-hot, and it went spht and | They were a great curiosity to the children, who 
sizzzzz, and made a most dreadful smell. had never seen a hen and her chickens before. 

“Then Susy said, ‘Stop ; it’s getting foamy now.’ | Charlie listened with astonishment to the clucking 
It was. It bubbled and foamed beautifully, but the | of the mother to her brood, then, appearing to 
next minute that custard went right up to the top | have solved the mystery, he exclaimed, ‘‘Old hen’s 





of the pan and ran all over the stove. It sizzzed 
worse than ever, and hopped about and sputtered, 
and a great black smoke went up to the ceiling. 

“T heard a great noise on the stairs, and mamma 
saying, ‘Is the house on fire?? And grandma 
saying, ‘Bless us! What’s the matter? what is 
the matter?’ And Sister Lucy saying, ‘Phe-e-ew, 


what a smell!’ Then they rushed into the kitchen, | 


and Lucy opened all the windows, and mamma 
pushed the custard onto the back of the stove. It 
had been running over all the time, but when she 
did that it went right down in the pan and there 
was hardly any custard left. 
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For the Companion. 


KITTY’S CUSTARD. 


“Everybody’s talking about cooking. Mamma 
reads books and things all about Miss Parloa and 
Miss Corson, and says I’m to be a good cook 
when I’m older. Papa wants me to be a useful 
woman, and says every girl ought to learn to 
cook. 

“J think I’m old enough now. I’m eight years 
old. I can cook some already. Bridget gave me 
some dough the other day, and I made lovely little 
biscuits with it. They were as light as could be. 

“And I helped her make a custard for tea. I 
mean I was going to beat the eggs for her, but I 
broke the bowl they were in, and she thought she’d 
better finish it up herself. 

“It was a beautiful custard; yellow down in the 
glass dish, and foamy on the top, just like snow 
heaped up. 

“Susy Pratt came to spend the day with me, 
and in the afternoon we thought we’d go to the 
kitchen and help Bridget. We went, but it was 
Bridget’s afternoon out, and the blinds were all 
shut, and the floor was scrubbed up clean. 

“I said, ‘Let’s make a custard all by ourselves!’ 
But Susy laughed, and said I couldn’t. As if she 
knew anything about it! Of course I knew I 
could, and I knew papa’d be very much pleased if 
I made a custard for tea. 

“I found a pan of milk, and set it on the stove. 
Bridget had shut all the dampers, but there was 
plenty of coal in, so I opened them to make the 
stove hot. I got some eggs. 

“They didn’t seem to be the same kind of eggs 
Bridget takes, for they splashed about like every- 
thing when I broke them. They went on the floor 
and on the table and on my apron when I broke 
them, and I know Bridget’s eggs didn’t do like 

that. 
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For the Companion. 


A PUZZLE. 


There’s one thing I don’t understand; 
It really seems to me so queer 

That my mamma last night should say, 
“Be sure and always mind, my dear;” 


And when I got that dreadful fall 
This very morning, from a chair, 
Should pick me up and cuddle me, 
And pat my cheeks, and smooth my hair; 


And press her face down close to mine, 
That I might hear her whisper, kind— 

The while she kissed my tears away— 
“There, there! my darling; never mind!’ 





For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S GARDENING. 


Last spring Teddy was as busy as a beaver 
helping grandpa make his garden. He helped 
grandma sort over the little packages in the seed- 
box, too; and he asked a good many questions 
while he was about it. 

‘‘What’re these, gramma?” he asked once; 
“these funny black ones ?” 

Grandma put on her spectacles. Maybe Teddy 
bothered her more than he helped, but she 
wouldn’t have said so for anything. 

“Those are watermelon seeds,” she answered. 
‘*We'll plant them and raise some melons, dearie.” 

Pretty soon Teddy came to another little packet 
he didn’t know about. The seeds were not a bit 
like any he had found before. 

“Oh, what are these ones?” he cried, holding 
out the tiny package. 

“Why,” said grandma, after she had looked a 
minute, “that is some of your Aunt Ellen’s canary- 
bird seed. I don’t know how it came in here, I’m 
sure; but I guess we won’t plant any of it.” 





“I couldn’t find the egg-beater, but there was a | 





Grandma laughed, but Teddy looked down seri- 
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got the hiccoughs !” 

Looking out at a heavy hail-storm, our little 
two-year-old looked up and said, ‘‘See the corn 
pop! Popping out the pan!” We had just been 
popping corn, where the corn popped over the 
floor and into the fire. 


| A little boy’s father told a pathetic story. The 
| child looked at him and said, “Papa, what makes 
my eyes feel so full of water?” 








Teddy inquired, not long ago, “Auntie, do the 
feathers grow on the Indians’ heads ?” 
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ously at the small handful of shiny seeds. He 
thought of Robbie Gray’s pretty yellow canary. | 
In a minute his eyes began to sparkle. | 

‘““May—may I have ’em, gramma ?” he asked, | 
eagerly. 

“T don’t care,” said grandma, kindly; and she | 
thought no more about it until, by and by, five | 
o’clock came, and she called Teddy in to eat his | 
supper. 

‘“‘What has my little man been up to all this 
afternoon?” she asked, smiling down at him. | 
‘©You mustn’t work too hard, dear.” 

“No’m, I won’t,” answered Teddy, his happy | 
blue eyes shining. ‘“O gramma, I—I’ve been | 
planting my canary-bird seeds, and—and I just | 
hope there will be one yellow one, like Robbie | 
Gray’s, gramma!” 

‘What do you mean?” asked grandma; and 
then, all in a minute, she knew. She couldn’t 
quite hide the twinkling smile in her eyes, though 
she tried, because she knew, too, that Teddy didn’t | 
like to be laughed at. ‘Dear child,” said she, | 
taking the small gardener on her lap, “I didn’t 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My first you will find in the weeping willow; 
My second is hid in a floral weep 

My third is seen in the tinkling rill; 

My fourth abides in the daffodil; 

In all the grasses my jifth you'll see; 

My sixth is at home in the winged sweet-pea; 
My seventh is in the pink wild rose; 

My eighth is in every flower that blows; 

In forget-me-not my ninth is cast; 

Mahernia holds my tenth and last. 


My whole was an eighteenth-century poet, 
Born April 7th, when spring was green, 

And long years after—perhaps you know it— 
He was poet-laureate to his queen. 


2. 
PHONETIC DUPLICATES. 


What should we do in conversation without the 
* * * * * ** ? We should have to do without it 
*e #8 ee *& * OT no. 

Please give me * * * 
think you’d be * * « 
the reply. 

I « * * * *« in my hat while sto 
something under Nellie’s « * * * * 


** * *« *, papa. ‘I should 
* *« *« «ible to ask that,” was 
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ANAGRAMS. 
(Spring wild flowers of New England.) 
The Dovigot Lotos. Deln Adonis. 
Mohn’s New Pale-red Petunia. Tcept Rubus. 
Turburtan Gilias. Toivue Bells. 
Argypt Red-Brier. Ossalos Lemon. 
4. 


WORD SQUARE. 


There once was an Irishman, born in my jirst, 

(And from that you might think he was light as a 
feather,) 

With skill, on my second, he music rehearsed, 

(With my third in his buttonhole,) all kinds of 
weather; 

So the young and the old he could thus at his leisure, 

My fourth in good humor, with simplest of pleasure. 

B. 


5. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Quotation from Shakespeare.) 


“T-a-0-s-i-’s-e-]-]-e ; 
-h-r-I-r-u-h-h-n-w-s-0-r-.”” 





Plants. 
Plant two pins, and what will come up? A prickly 
pair (pear). 
Plant sawdust, and what will come up? Ground 
ine. 


mean that you could raise canaries from the seed. |p 
It was what your Aunt Ellen used to give her| Plant asceptre, and what will come up? Golden- 
birds to eat.” “ 
“O-oh!” said Teddy, hanging his head. He | Night shade. ? : 
felt the least bit ashamed, but there were tears in | gene sae eink chseee, ches te ee eee 
his eyes all the same. ‘I—I wanted one like | Spice would (wood). 
Robbie’s,” he said, ‘‘and you said ’bout the water- | — the stars and stripes, and what will come up? 
melon seed, you know, gramma, and the canary-| Pant a kiss, and what will come up? A c’ress. 
bird seed, and I didn’t think—I thought—I”— 
‘*Well, never mind,” said grandma, kissing him. 


Plant a lunar eclipse, and what will come up? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


‘*We won’t think any more about it, anyway.” | 

But she did think more about it, for the very | 
next week, when grandpa went to town with butter | 
and eggs, he brought back a pretty cage, with a | 


1. Ape-rill—April. 


2. Thomas Jefferson; Hans Christian Andersen; 
Washington Irving; Edward Everett Hale; Harriet 
Prescott Spofford; Charles Algernon Swinburne; 
William Wordsworth; Henry Clay; Alice Cary. 


yellow canary in it which looked so much like | 3. DoWry, dory; beAst, best; baSil, bail; beHen 
Robbie Gray’s that you couldn’t tell them apart, | been; boar, boar; coNny, cony; neGro, Nero: 


eee ’ : | miTre, mire; shOut, shut; boNny, bony; Ise. 
unless you knew. And grandma wasn’t a bit sur- | pose; boRne, bone; seVer, seer; nose, nose: en 
prised. rage; reGal, real. Washington Irving. 
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For the Companion. 
INFECTION FROM ANIMALS. 


Every one is familiar with the fact that trichinosis 
comes to man through the hogs, and to the hog from 
infected rats thrown into the sty. Of the transmis- 
sion of glanders from animals to man we have writ- 
ten at length. 

In Egypt purulent ophthalmia is known to be often 
carried from those afflicted with it to the well by 
flies which have fed on the diseased secretions of 
ophthalmic patients. Some careful experts think 
they have seen evidence that scarlet-fever is some- 
times transmitted to man through the milk of cows 
affected with a disease akin to scarlet-fever, but not 
yet sufficiently defined. 

Last year Dr. Turner, of England, presented to the 
Local Government Board the results of investiga- 
tions made by him on the relation between diphthe- 
ria in man and in the lower animals. These results 
render its transmission from the animals to man 
probable. 

In 1882, having found pigeons suffering from a dis- 
ease in which the windpipe was covered with a mem- 
brane resembling that, of croup, he communicated 
the same disease to other pigeons by inoculation 
with this membrane. Fowls were found suffering in 
the same manner, and diphtheria followed on the 
same farms. 

Since then other very surprising facts which have 
come under Dr. Turner’s observation seem to estab- 
lish a close connection between this ailment in fowls 
and diphtheria in human beings. 

Still further, chickens and pigs having been inocu- 
lated with diphtheritic virus, were found to suffer 
from a disease in every point like that which might 
be termed ‘‘fow] diphtheria.” 

Dr. Turner has seen swine and horses suffering 
from a disease similar to the above, but thus far 
nothing to justify the belief of its having been trans- 
mitted to man. 

Cats, however, in several parts of the country, and 
in a number of households, seem to have been a 
source of true diphtheria in man; and since atten- 
tion has been called to it, fresh facts of the kind are 
now being reported. Genuine diphtheria is believed 
to have been communicated to cats by inoculation 
with diphtheritic matter. 

The London Lancet believes that these facts may 
form a clue to the origin of those isolated attacks 
which cannot be attributed either to personal com- 
munication, or to other ordinarily assigned cause. 

We hardly need suggest that, in view of the above, 
pet cats and kittens should be kept out of the sick- 
room of children affected with scarlet-fever, and, we 
may add, with diphtheria also. Indeed, when these 
epidemics are prevailing, children should be taught 
not to pet those of their neighbors. 


—_—@—___—_. 
HUNTING THE WALRUS. 


The prudent and humane policy of the United 
States Government with regard to the seal fisheries 
of the Alaskan waters, where only a limited number 
of seals are permitted to be taken, and where, in 
consequence, these beautiful fur-bearing animals are 
increasing instead of decreasing, has not character- 
ized the British rule in the Arctic waters under their 
authority in North America. 

Not only have the seals become extremely rare 
there, but the walruses, which are hunted for their 
ivory, have both greatly decreased in numbers, and 
have been changed in their character, owing to their 
long persecution by the sailors. 

Unlike his near relatives the seal and the sea-ele- 
pant, the walrus does not leave the icy regions of 
the polar seas. He is, in his natural state, a rather 
docile anima), making little use of his enormous tusks 
except to cling to the rocks in his chase for his prey, 
the mollusks or shell-fish. 

When first visited by white men, the walruses were 
so tame and confident that they permitted the Eng- 
lish sailors to come very close to them. At the Island 
of Mery, in 1705, more than nine hundred walruses 
were killed in six hours. Inthe long years of cruel 
vursuit for their skins, their oil and their ivory, since 
ren, the walruses have become comparatively savage. 














Instead of a massacre, the taking of walruses has| Youth’s Comp 


become a chase that is exciting and often dangerous. 
The great animal, once so tame and docile, now 
defends his tusks by making the best use of them 
that he can in combat. 

septate : 


FORGOT THE BABY. 


An English explorer of Central America reports 
the native Indians as sadly addicted to drink, men 
and women alike. He even goes so far as almost to 
favor a revival of the old Aztec law, under which all 
young drunkards were stoned to death. In connec- 
tion with his remarks upon the subject, he narrates 
the following story : 


A ludicrous incident occurred shortly before m 
arrival in a small Indian community on the coast. 
baby was to be baptized, but the only church was 
some leagues distant. 

Arrangements were made for the ceremony to take 
place at a certain time, and all the friends and rela- 
tions, together with those most concerned, set out to 
keep the appointment. 

As the distance was too great to be accomplished on 
aptism the party started 
in the afternoon before. 

When they had gone about half way, they sat down 
by the roadside, and séon forgot their business in a 
general jollification. 

Night passed, and before daylight one less mud- 
died than the rest suddenly remembered what he had 
come for, and arousing his companions, they all 
stumbled off to their destination. 


They arrived in due time at the church, and oe 
the 
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‘ibers in Minnesota, 

11,375; Dakota, 5,799; Montana, 1,073; Washington Terri- 

tory, 2,950; Oregon, 4,165. Every one send 4c. in postage 

stamps to W. J.C. KENYON, G. P. A., “The Burlington,” 

St. Paul, Minn., and receive by return mail “Slate- 

Drawings for the Young Folks,” 100 Illustrations. [Adv. 
—_—__>__—_- 

The House-Surgeon of the New York City Hospi- 
tal writes, “We have given it a thorough trial, and can 
truthfully say it has been a great help to us. In the 
cases under observation, it has stimulated the appetite, 
and undoubtedly caused a refreshing sleep. We shall 
continue to use it, and can recommend it as the Best 
Tonic.” [Adv. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


The Best Freezer ever made. 
No others can compare to it. 
Makes such good Ice-Cream. 
Makes Sherbets and Fruit- 
Creams. Don’t buy until you 
see one. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 
for family use. 14, 18, 21, 25, 
34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























$100 FOR ONE POTATO! 











the priest ready, but just as he was i 
service, it was discovered that there was no baby. 
Then there was great commotion, messengers were 
despatched, and the infant was found safe in the spot 
where it had been deposited during the festivities of 
the previous night. 

a rs 


THE RAJAH’S PET. 


Rajah Kalinarain, of Dacca, had a full-grown 
tiger, which, having been tamed in youth, was al- 
lowed to go loose about the premises. When the 
creature was quite young, a doctor, who was really 
one of the most kind-hearted in the profession, ex- 
tracted all its teeth and claws under chloroform. 


The animal thenceforth was treated as a big cat, 
and was petted and played with during the day, 
whilst at night he was chained up outside the en- 
trance of the ladies’ apartments, in case any one 
should wish unauthorizedly to enter or emerge from 
that part of the house. 

This tiger had, of course, to be fed on soft food. 
Boiled goat’s flesh and rice and vegetables were the 
“chief of his diet.” 

In an evil hour the men who had to feed the tiger 
thought to amuse themselves Oy eee him kill the 
goats which were brought for his food, and this he 
was easily able to do by a blow from his huge fore- 

aws, though deprived of their claws. Having thus 
earned how to kill a live being, he unhappily one 


| night jumped on a small boy who had come within 


reach, and with one stroke broke the child’s neck. 
He was found in the morning apparently very sorry 
and surprised at what he had done; but of course he 
had to pay the penalty of his crime, and was imme- 
diately shot by the rajah’s orders.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. 
———_——_—_ 


GOOD COMPANY. 


It takes two to make a bargain, but sometimes it 
takes only one to make a conversation. It is won- 
derful, too, how very interesting such a conversation 
often is—to the one. 

Ex-Governor Beriah Magoffin, of Kentucky, got in- 


to the train one day at Frankfort to go to Lexington. 
He sat down by the side of a very handsome, intelli- 


| gent-looking young man. The governor, who was a 


great talker, at once began to chat. 

The young man listened well, apparently, nodding 
his head from time to time, asif he agreed with the 
governor’s views, but it seemed that he couldn’t find 
room to put in a word. This continued until they 
reached Lexington, when a cordial hand-shake and 
an exchange of cards took place. 

Subsequently, in the corridor of the Phenix Hotel, 
the governor was telling a party of friends about the 
meeting, saying the young man was one of the most 


| agreeable fellows he ever encountered. 


“Perhaps some of you know him,” said he, “‘he has 
— and one gray eye. But stop, I have his 
card!” 

“Why, governor,” said one of the party, ‘that was 
Bob am he’s deaf and dumb. Everybody knows 
him !”—Philadelphia Times. 

—_—_———_— 


AUNT TILDY’S INNOCENCE. 


proved guilty before willing to acknowledge their 
culpability to others, but those who must have a wit- 


are rare; yet such a one was Aunt Tildy in the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 


An old negro woman was employed as cook in the 
family of a Mr. S—. Though a good servant in 
most respects, she had a a agen? for Ss 
that was very annoying to her mistress. Mrs. S—— 
often missed small quantities of tea, coffee and sugar, 
but the cook always stoutly maintained her innocence 
when questioned, and in this she was usually sup- 
ported by Miss Florence S——, a kind-hearted daugh- 
ter of the family. 

One day Aunt Tildy was charged with a more seri- 
ous theft than usual. At first she seemed at a loss 
for a reply, but she suddenly burst out with: 

“T doan’ b’lieve I tuk dat ting—no, I doan’. But if 
Miss Flaw’nce done say I tuk it, den I b’lieve it. Miss 
Flaw’nce tell de truf, I b’lieve all what she say. Jus’ 
you ax Miss Flaw’nce, an’ if she say so,den I b’lieve 
it—no oder way, nohow.” 


——@——___ 
FORGETFUL. 


Boston has a charitable institution under the man- 
agement of a number of benevolent ladies, one of 
whom takes charge of a certain department each 
day. 

One had selected Wednesday as her day, and the 
first week on which she was to begin her round of 
duties another received from the president this note : 

“DEAR Mrs. ——. Can you take charge on Wednes- 
day? It was arranged that Miss —— was to be here, 
but she forgot that it was the day she was to be mar- 
ried, and she can’t come.” 


——— 
“ANY CHANCE.” 


Some years ago there was an exclamation from a 
prisoner, on trial in a New York court,. that aptly 
expressed the impression made by a forbidding coun- 
tenance. 

The man was a “rough,” indicted for murder, and, 


being without friends or money, had counsel assigned 
to him by the court. The lawyer so assigned was 





an eminent one, but he had a very ugly face. 
The prisoner looked first at his counsel, and then, 
turning to the court, exclaimed in a pathetic tone: 
“T sav, judge, aint you going to give a feller any 
chance?” 


| Potato seed, whic 


I have a small quantity of very choice Hybridized 
was produced by selecting for one 
arent a variety which is a good seed-ball bearing 
ind, and planting it in every third hill with over one 

hundred and forty-two other kinds. The different 

blossoms of the seed-bearing parent are therefore 

— fertilized by pollen from many different 


forms and colors. I have put this seed in packets, 
which I shall sell at 20 cents each, and will pay #100 
in cash for the most promising variety which is 
roduced from it. Each person who plants a packet 
is to send me what they consider the most promisin 
tuber they ages These will be careful M sianted 
by a committee, who will give each an equal chance, 
and on November Ist, 1889, will award acash prize of 
$100 to the person who shall have furnished the 
tuber which produces the best crop, quality and 
quantity both to be considered. Per packet, 20 cents. 
Isaac F.. Tillinghast, LaPlume, Pa. 


PF onpers 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large a Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides scnding out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums. with $5, $7, and $10.orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
LONDO TE 





sale Prices. 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





inds and the progeny should show a great variety of | 


Music Books =: Always in Season, 


One who can play or sing need never be lonely— 
with such books as these in the house! 


Classical Pianist a»* Piano Classics, cach.$1.0% are 
collections of the best new pieces by eminent composers, 
Young People’s Classics, ré°s.sy"husie."™"e" 6°04 

Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment isin 
Song Classics, $1.00—50 high-class songs. 


Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $1.00—the 
favorite songs of a half-century. 


College Songs, 50 cents—popular and easy. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. Mention Companion, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











BEST FOR LADIES’ USE. 
An oil dressing. Preserves leather. 

Natural finish, not varnish. Economical. 
substituting. For sale everywhere. 
BuTTon & OTTLEY, M’f’rs, 71 Barclay St., New York. 


Slim Persons 


and all who are reduced in weight from overwork, 
nervousness, excessive care or severe mental 
strain, will have no difficulty in gaining flesh and 
general health if they take 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


regularly according to directions. This we guar. 
antee without any hesitation, as we have yet to 
meet a slim or exhausted person who did not gain 
in weight rapidly while taking it. 








Allow no 











GAINED 33 1-2 Pounps. 


Pawtvcket, R. I., March 21, 1886. 
J. A. Mager & Co. Dear Sirs: I write to 
inform you that I have been taking your Emul- 
sion of Cod-Liver Oil, combined with hypophos- 
phites and extract of malt, ever since the nine- 
teenth of last November. It was recommended to 
me by Dr. Healey, of Newburyport, Mass., and 
while in the Anna Jacques hospital I continued to 
take it up to the first of March, and in the mean- 
while gained 33 1-2 pounds of flesh from its effects. 
Sincerely yours, Frank W. HENNESSEY. 
206 Mineral Springs Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 














Arnold 


durability and wear. 





We have heard of those persons who wished to be | 


ness before being willing to believe their own guilt | 


Constable & 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, in 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 


Co. 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 
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Prescribed by Eminent Physicians. 





APRIL 12, 1888. 














For the Companion. 


KILLING A PANTHER. 


Speaking of panthers reminds me of a winter 
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| ‘“Jeerusalum crickets! It would take an airthquake 
| ter start thet boy,” laughed Bill Bronson, nervously. 
“Say, Swedy, d’ye hear thet?” as the scream sounded 
behind him. 
| ‘he creature was following him, might be but a 
| rod or two behind him, just beyond the turn, but he 
| did not seem to notice or to quicken his steps. 
“Yaw,”’ he answered, to Bill’s shouted question. 
| ‘Wal, ye don’t seem ter be in any hurry,” cried 
Bill, in amazement. 
“Naw.” 
“Aint ye scart?” 
“Naw.” 
“Hev any of them critters in Old Sweden?” 
“Naw,” and setting his axe against the side of the 
|camp, he entered and took a seat by the fire, and 


| there he sat, as still as a statue, staring straight into 


stakes sharpened at the end, and he’s a-settin’ inside 
| of it, with his axe, es calm now es ef he was goin’ 
ter eat his supper.” 

‘‘And here’s twenty men that are going to see him 
| eat up for that panther’s supper, before they’!l stir to 
| help him,” shouted Kirk, indignantly. “‘Come, if you 
are men and not cowards, follow me.” 
| The men were not cowards, although they had a 


of the Swede boy, facing it alone, they each seized 
anaxe. Kirk got his double-barrelled shot-gun, and 
we started, for I could not stay behind alone. I was 
too eager to see the end, and so I limped along after 
the rest, as fast as I could. 

We had nearly reached the landing when an un- 
earthly scream of rage and pain made every man’s 
face turn a shade paler. Another and another yell 


superstitious fear of the “‘Devil.”” When they thought | 


girls” as concerned the guests. There were plenty of 
darns and patches in the cashmere, where the girl, in 
her eager, impulsive movements had been caught by 
nail, brier and door-handle; Mignonette was keenly 
conscious of them all, and how could she, thus attired, 
stand up and recite in the Public Hall? 

She was glad to see her mother and sisters in the 
old-fashioned back-garden; unnoticed, she went hur- 
riedly up to the little bedroom which she shared with 
her twelve-year-old sister, Margery. The two chil- 
dren, Alleyne and Violet, slept in their mother’s 
chamber, and these two bedrooms, with a little 
parlor and kitchen, completed the accommodation of 
Vale Cottage. 

What a change from the handsome house on the 
banks of the Thames, that had been theirs till the 
dishonesty of a partner caused the business ruin, and 





when I was scaling lumber in Upper Aroostook. If the blaze, and I think his thoughts would have been | succeeded the first, then dull, muffled blows, and all | the long, fatal illness of Mr. Rossmore, Mignonette’s 


all the stories I heard around the camp-fires are to be 
relied upon, the North American panther or “Indian 
Devil,” as many call it, is more common than agreea- 
ble in that region. 

I asked a half-breed why the animal was called the 
“Indian Devil,” and he replied, quickly, ‘1 s’pose 
cos Injuns had sooner see the devil than to see him.” 

I could tell stories about them that would fairly 


make your hair rise upon your head, but I do not | 


know that they are true, as I do that the following 
one is exactly true. 

Thad five large crews to scale for, and heard enough 
to make me rather shy of being in the woods alone, 
especially at night. One unlucky day I fell from a 
pile of logs' on the landing, and sprained my ankle, 
not very badly, but enough to keep me in the camp. 
For four or five days I had a good opportunity to 
study the different characteristics of the men in 
Lovely’s camp, and they were a study, too. 

The crew was made up of many nationalities, but 
the Frenchmen and Yankees were most numerous. 
Still I must not forget to make particular mention of 
Anders Jsaksan, or Andrew Jackson, as they called 
him in English, a Swede just from the “old country,” 
an honest, stupid fellow, who made fun enough for 
the whole crew. Men who have worked in the lumber 


woods, know that one is generally the butt of all the | 


others, and Andrew was that one in Lovely’s crew. 

He was hardly sixteen years of age, and could talk 
but little of our language, but he evidently under- 
stood most that was said tohim. His dull, blue eyes 
would stare in astonishment, and he would run his 
long fingers nervously through his thick, light hair, 
until it stood out like bristles whenever the men 
told stories of the dreaded Indian Devil. 

Of course, they were not slow to notice this, and 
while they made their wild stories as horrible as pos- 
sible, they explained them with signs which he was 
sure to understand, if he could not the words. 

The fourth day of my stay in camp was drawing 
to its close, and I was preparing for an early start the 
next morning, for the next camp up river, although 


my ankle was not very strong, when the cookee came 


rushing back from the spring with an empty pail, his 
teeth chattering with fear. 

“Well, what is it, Jim?” asked the -cook, with an 
angry glance at the empty pails, for he was waiting 
for the water to make tea for the men’s supper. 

“That ‘Devil’ hes come,” gasped the frightened 
boy. “I allers heard that the old feller was ’round 
when folkses was talkin’ 
about him, an’ I reckin 
these ’ere panthers air 
four-legged cousins of his 
’n. Iheerd him, sure, up 
on the ridge. My! he hol- 
lered awful, but he was a 
long ways off. Didn’t you 
hear nothin’ ?” 

“No!” snapped the 
cook. “You didn’t hear 
nothin’ more’n a loup-cer- 
vier, Jim, an’ ye run like 
a plaguy coward, an’ 
didn’t bring me no water. 
Shame on ye!” 

He caught up the empty 
pails angrily, as Jim mut- 
tered something about 
getting it himself, if he 
wanted it so bad, and was 
so very brave. 

Then Jim and I stood 
in the door, and watched 
him as he went for the 
water. 

He filled his pails, and 
had nearly reached us, 
when a most unearthly 
scream sounded behind 
him on the ridge. It might 
have been fifty rods away, 
and it might have been 
five hundred, but it 
seemed to fill the air 
around us, it almost seemed to come from beneath 
our feet, and the way Charlie Jameson, the cook, 
shuffled into that camp would have been laughable 
at any other time. I didn’t think of it much then; I 
had other things to think about. 

“It’s one, boss,” he said, as he closed the door and 
backed up against it, and his face was almost as white 
as the snow-covered ground outside. “I heerd one 
of the critters way up on the Allegash onct, an’ I 
haint never fergot it.” 

“They never stay long in one place, do they?” I 
asked, carelessly, for I knew nothing of their habits. 

“Not allers, but they ginerally hang round a camp 

in the spring so, an’ they’re hungry at this time of 
the year, too. Thet one up on the Allegash did, an’ 
at last, when the men wouldn’t go out ter work alone, 
the boss give orders ter hunt him down, an’ they did. 
But bless ye, the boss lost his life a-doin’ it. There 
warn’t hardly enuff left of him ter bury when we 
found him, nice feller es ever hauled a pine log, too;” 
and tears glistened in the cook’s eyes as he told it, 
whether through sorrow for his ‘‘boss” or fear of 
meeting a like fate, I couldn’t decide. 

The men came in, in excited groups, for they 

all heard the awful screams. 


had 
Andrew was the last, 


and he came slowly plodding down the road, as 
calmly as though he was coming to dinner, with his 
axe over his shoulder, and his face as dull and stupid 
as ever. 








| worth a penny, at that 
| time. Of course, noth- 
| ing else could be talked 
about that night, espec- 
ially as that scream 
sounded occasionally, as 
| if to remind us that the 
creature was still there. 

Andrew sat still, un- 
| heeding what the men 
| were talking about, and 
| answering impatiently 
whenever they spoke to 
him, while he never re- 
moved his eyes from the 
glowing fire; he was 
evidently studying on 
something very intently. 

“Thet boy’s scart if he 
don’t show it,” said Bill 
in a low voice. 

“Let him alone, can’t 
ye?” said the boss, an- 
grily. “If you fellows 
don’t quit your talking, 
you'll all be too scart to 
work to-morrow.” 

But daylight broughi 
them fresh courage. 
They were all working 
near together in a thick 

| clump of spruce, and the 
| only one who must be 
| comparatively alone was 
| the man who “tended 














was still. 


through the bushes that 
edged the stream at the 
landing, what a sight 
met our eyes! In the 
midst of a mass 


form of the panther, 
still quivering, though 


two of the sharpened, 
hardwood stakes, 
his round head battered 
to jelly, while Andrew 
stood near by, viewing 
him with proud satis- 


tried to bind, up a deep 
gash in his shoulder. 


done it!” shouted Kirk, 
rushing to help him. 
“Yaw!” answered the 
Swede, and his 
brightened as we had 
never seen them before. 
“Me feex that,” pointing 
to the broken pen of 
stakes, “him come, him 
joomp on de steek, me 
kill wid axe, dat’s so!” 
That was the longest 
speech he was known to 
make that winter, but 








the yard,” Bill Bronson. 
| All the company he would have was the teamsters, 

and they would stay only long enough to unload. 
| “I wouldn’t go out to-day, sir,” said the boss to me, 

when the men were out of hearing. “Wait a day or 
| two for company, or—until you are sure that animal 
is killed or gone.” 

“Why, is there much danger in going alone?” I 
| asked, although I felt glad of an excuse to stay and 
| doctor my lame ankle a day or two longer. 

“There might be; you are lame, too. You had better 
stay, these animals are not the pleasantest ones in 
the world to meet at a disadvantage,” he answered, 
significantly. 

SoT stayed. In less than two hours we heard the 

scream in the direction of 
the landing, and soon ev- 
ery one of the men came 
in, in haste, with the 
teams. Jake Simpson had 
just unloaded his logs, 
when the animal scream- 
ed a short distance up the 
bed of the stream. He and 
Bill jumped upon the sleds 
in less time than it takes 
to tell of it; the other 
teams were just loading, 
but their horses’ heads 
were turned towards 
camp before Jake reached 
them. 


with a feeble attempt at 
joking, “Jake hollered 
awfully, an’ he couldn’t 
hit them horses with thet 
stick to save his life—not 
thet they needed lickin’, 
but he tried it awful 
hard.” 

“Wal, I didn’t hold my 
axe in the air all the time, 
nor watch my back tracks 
all the way out,” retorted 
Jake. 

An’ I wouldn’t ’a’ done 
it if you’d held yer noise. 
You kept up an everlas- 
tin’ screechin’, an’ thet 
| critter follered us, an’ answered ye at ev’ry leap, 

you know he did,” cried Bill. 

“Well, boys, nobody saw anything. I guess we had 
better go back to our work,” said the boss. 
as not it is only a loup-cervier, and we will be ashamed 

| enough when we find it out.” 

‘Devil’ sure,” said Bill, sullenly, and, although the 

' men reluctantly consented to go back to work, not 

| one of the crew would go alone to “tend landing.” 

| «Well, you are brave men!” sneered Kirk, the 
boss. ‘Not one of you dares to go? Well, you are 

| brave!” 

“Me go!” The men started in astonishment as 
Andrew slowly arose, took his axe, and started alone 
| up the road to the landing. Then, as if shamed by 
| the action of a boy, they all went to their work. 
| The day passed, and it was nearly night, still noth- 
ing had been heard from the brute. We could hear 

the men talking away up the woods-road as they 
| came to supper, and the teams had gone their last 
|turn. Then, of a sudden, we heard the same uproar 
in the direction of the landing, and the teams soon 
| came in, the horses snorting and plunging, and Jake, 








than the panther. 
| “Where’s Andrew?” asked Kirk. 
“The blamed fool wouldn’t come,” answered Bill. 


“I tell ye,” said Bill, | 


“Likely | 


““Mebbe ’tis an’ mebbe ’taint, but most likely it’s the | 


who was behind them all, screeching even louder 


no one could doubt the 
truth of it—the proof was there. 

The brute measured seven and a half feet, and 
Andrew was a hero in more camps than one, for the 
rest of that season, at least. Although he was still 

| as stupidly good-natured as before, no one made fun 
;of him again. The man that dared do so would 
| have had to fight the whole crew. 

But, to this day, I cannot make up my mind whether 
he was intelligently brave, or only ignorantly lucky 
in killing that panther. 

FRANCIS BLAKE HOWLAND. 


———__—_4o>— 


For the Companion. 


MIGNONETTE. 


“You can’t wear that thing to the breaking-up, 
Mignonette.” 
The girl looked down with a quick, shamed flush 
to the dusty folds of her worn black cashmere, her 
best dress ever since she went into mourning for her 
father, three years ago. 
“Every one will be in white,” went on Cecile 
Legard, a pretty, stylish girl of French parentage, 
the belle of Freston High School, ‘“‘you have only 
belonged to the school six months, so you have no 
idea what our yearly prize-distributions are like! 
| Last time we were over-crowded in the large lecture- 
room, so this year Miss Stockwell has actually en- 
gaged the Public Hall; I expect it will be thronged. 

| I hope I shan’t be too nervous to reach that A in my 
solo; by the way, are you down for anything, Mig- 
nonette?” 

“Only for a recitation.” 
| ‘Oh yes, I forgot! you are one of the seven chosen 
| to compete for the recitation prize. It is only a 
| trumpery book of poems, Mignonette; now the music 
prize is worth trying for, and I want it dreadfully for 
| my new bedroom bracket, it is a splendid little stat- 
| uette of somebody or other, quite Greek, you know, 
and just the size for my bracket.” 

“I hope you will get it, Cecile,” said Mignonette, 
to whom the other, in her beauty and silver bracelets, 
was quite a heroine; “but you forget that if I gain 
the recitation prize, I shall obtain a year’s free teach- 
ing in Mr. Shalby’s classes for elocution, literature 
and composition; think what a help that would be, 
for you know I want to become a teacher myself as 
| soon as possible.” 

“You have one scholarship already, haven’t you?” 
|; asked Cecile, regarding her with some degree of 
| interest, as one whose experiences differed so widely 
| from her own. 

“Yes, the entrance examination scholarship; that 
is how I joined the school,” said Mignonette, frankly. 
“Mother has scarcely any school-fees to pay for me 
now, and, when I begin teaching, I want to pay her 
back what she is spending for me.” 

Just then they reached the path where their roads 
parted, and the girls shook hands, the perfume of 
heliotrope essence nearing Mignonette with the con- 
tact of her friend; but ere she passed out of sight, 
Cecile turned back to say, “If you can coax your 
mother out of a white dress, Mignonette, I'll lend you 
my small, pearl necklet. I shan’t want it, for I mean 
to tease mamma to let me wear the sapphires grand- 
mamma left me in her will.” 

Mignonette went on slowly, between the hedges 
where wild flowers shone out to greet her, and vainly 
bade her heart be glad; the laughing sunlight was 
darkened to her eyes by the shabby warmth of her 
“best dress,” that for the last few days she had been 
obliged to take into regular school use. 

She saw herself already on the “‘breaking-up day” 
the laughing-stock of the least lady-like of her school- 
| fellows, the object of pity as regarded the others, and 








‘‘He’s got a pen up there, all rigged out with long a very unpleasant feature in the “rosebud garden of 


As we crept cautiously | 


of 
broken stakes lay the | 


quite dead, impaled upon | 


and | 


faction, and bound, or | 


“Well, Andrew, you’ve | 


eyes | 


loved father! 
| The family plate and furniture had been sold to pay 
| the creditors, to whom Mrs. Rossmore had likewise 
given up her private property; but there were still a 
| few small debts remaining, and to settle these by 
instalments, Mrs. Rossmore lived servantless, and as 
economically as possible, in that tiny cottage on the 
borders of Freston. : 

Mignonette was sixteen now, old enough to under- 
stand why her mother sat up late at the plain needle- 
work she had taken in for so many months, old 
enough to long to lift the burden out of those patient 
hands, and kiss a lifelong rest to those tired eyes. 
| Out of her bedroom window she watched the four, 
| coming up the path towards the cottage, bearing the 
black currants that mother would make into jelly for 
a sick woman next door; when she looked at them, 
at mother’s black and white cotton, worn and washed 
| nearly threadbare, at Alleyne and Violet, clad in 
| suits fashioned from an old gray waterproof of 
mother’s, and at tom-boy Margery growing out of all 
her clothes and needing a thorough outfit before she 
| could join next term the Orphanage to which she 
| had been elected; when Mignonette’s bright eyes 
realized all this, her heart sank within her, and the 
vision of a “breaking-up” dress faded hopelessly 
away. 

“Oh, if I were only a boy!” she exclaimed, giving 

vent to her feelings as she tidied the room that 
| Margery had industriously littered, “a boy can run 
| away to a seaport town and emigrate, returning home 
| just in time to rescue his family from difficulties, and 
| place them in lifelong comfort; or he can go up to 
| London with his bundle, and ask people if they want 
| a boy, till some compassivnate gentleman lets him 
| sweep his office, and at last gives him a partnership 
and his daughter’s hand. That is the way with boys, 
but mother has four great growing girls, and what- 
ever is the use of a girl?” 

“Tt takes a girl to do this, and that,” said a loving 
voice beside her, and Mignonette turned round to see 
| the peaceful face of her mother, who pointed with a 
| smile to the lately tumbled bed so deftly smoothed, 
and to a spray of leaves that Mignonette had half- 
unconsciously arranged in perfect grace within a 
broken red jar. 

“Oh, of course, I know we do little things about the 
house, mother darling; but don’t you think a girl’s 
life is a deal more tiresome than a boy’s? It seems 
just going about from one little thing to another.” 

“Is anything little, my daughter, in the service of 
love?” 

Mignonette stroked her mother’s hand, the white 
hand, ringed of yore, now brown and rough, but 
unspeakably gentle still with its one plain circlet of 
gold; then she said presently : 

“Tt’s ever so much more tiresome to wait than to 
work, mother, and girls have such a deal of waiting 
to do.” 

“And when they learn the grand lessons of patience 
and self-denial, Mignonette, they are and they shall 
be blessed.” 

The girl looked up in her mother’s face, and a great 
rush of love flooded the young, eager heart; Mrs. 
Rossmore seemed to her the embodiment of those 
lessons, and she exclaimed, impetuously : 

“O mother, what won’t I do for you when I get to 
be a great author? The very first money I earn shall 
load you with beautiful things.” 

‘(Have you written any more poetry lately?” asked 
Mrs. Rossmore, looking with pardonable pride at her 
young daughter, of whose gift of authorship her 
mother-heart was firmly convinced. 

“No, mother darling, there is so much school-work 
todo just now,” and, with the mention of school, the 
breaking-up dress came vividly back to Mignonette’s 
mind, but she was too brave to let mention of the 
trouble pass her lips. 

All that day, and during the succeeding week, it 
was never absent from her thoughts; the girls came 
to school with full descriptions of the elegant toi- 
lettes in process of preparation, and Mignonette 
heard again and again that So-and-so had looked “a 
guy” last year, and “won’t old Friiulein be a fright?” 

Mignonette was such a favorite amongst the girls, 
that it made it all the harder for her to look forward 
to their surprise and amusement, when she made no 
change in her garb for the Twenty-fifth. A chance 
word of Cecile’s gave her at last some idea of the 
possibility of a new dress, for her school-fellow con- 
fided to her one day that she had bought her new 
gloves on ‘‘papa’s account” at the draper’s. 

“Hasn’t your mother an account?” asked Cecile. 
“You know they make up dresses at Moore’s as well 
as sell the material, and they only send their bills in 
twice a year.” 

“Mother has no account,” said Mignonette, who 
knew her mother’s horror of debt; but she remem- 
bered then, that Mr. Moore had once remarked, when 
she found herself somewhat short of the money 
requisite for some socks for Violet, “Your mother 
can settle at her convenience, Miss Rossmore; I 
know quite enough of her to be willing to open an 
account with her.” 

Mrs. Rossmore had sent back Mignonette with the 
little sum due for the socks, and her thanks to Mr. 
Moore; there was nothing owing from Vale Cottage 
to any tradesman in the town, but Mignonette’s quick 
imagination saw easily a way to obtain her dress for 
the Twenty-fifth. 

She could buy it, with the gloves, and even the 
Shoes, at Mr. Moore’s, and have her dress made by a 
fashionable artiste,—the expense of the,whole being 
charged to her mother. 
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“She will not have to pay the bill for six months,” 
argued Mignonette to herself, “‘and by that time I can 
write a story that will bring in three times the 
amount.’ 

Mignonette had sold one story,—a pretty little alle- 


gory for children, printed in a juvenile magazine of | 


which every member of the Rossmore family proudly 


preserved one copy, but her conscience told her that 


this success did not warrant the account at Moore’s. 

She did not dream of proposing the arrangement 
to her mother, who would have refused with tender 
decision; but she knew it would be easy to carry out 
her plans privately; for two days before the break- 
ing-up Mrs. Rossmore had promised to go to an out- 
lying county-house, to assist in preparing a wedding 
trousseau, and this work would certainly 
week. 

Every morning the chaise was to call for her at 
eight o’clock, and bring her back about ten at night, 
so Mignonette knew she could fasten her bedroom 
door against her sisters, and, having donned her 
stylish apparel, conceal it under her waterproof. 


‘What are you going to wear, Mignonette?”’ asked 


the girls, with interest. Mignonette nodded and 
smiled mysteriously, and Cecile felt convinced she 
had managed to coax Mrs. Rossmore out of “‘some- 
thing sweetly pretty.” 

Mignonette was to recite a piece of her own choice, 
Longfellow’s ‘“‘Maidenhood,” the elocution mistress 
having left the selection of the poems to her pupils. 


As the celebration neared, the girl went again and 
and the mind | 


again, in solitude, through the piece; 
that lingered fondly over the proposed secret debt to 


the draper, began to find it difficult to give the proper 


rhetorical effect to the words,— 


“Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


“Bear through sorrow, yrene, ann ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of 
On thy lips the smile of ruth. 

In Mignonette’s heart went on a bitter struggle; | 
sometimes she felt she could not be guilty of such | 
deceit and extravagance, but she tried hard to per- 
suade herself that all was fair in so good a cause, for 
she could not recite in her black cashmere, and by 


absenting herself she would lose all chance of the | 


advanced instruction so important to her prospects 
as a teacher. 

The struggle seemed ended at last; one dreary wet 
afternoon, when all the girls were going home from 
school Mignonette stood with white face and trem- 
bling lips in Mr. Moore’s large, handsome shop, wait- 
ing her turn to be served. 

The assistants were unusually busy, for Lady Grace 
Winburn, with her five daughters, had driven into 
the town to make purchases for a garden party; the 
shop - walker offered Mignonette a chair, but she 
moved nervously between the various departments, 
pretending to examine the scarfs and laces displayed 
here and there, but inwardly fashioning, for the hun- 
dredth time, the careless sentence with which, after 
purchasing the goods, she would say, ‘‘Enter them to 
Mrs. Rossmore.” 

Her gaze was fixed upon a lovely white merino, 
made up, and arranged on a stand, with a broad sash 
of Cambridge blue. 

“This can be altered to fit any figure,” said Mr. 
Moore, who passed just then, and noticed her admira- 
tion; “do you want to see the dress-maker, Miss 
Rossmore?” 

What was it that drew away Mignonette’s eyes to 
the damp, muddy street where the rain seemed fall- 
ing more heavily than ever? 

A woman had paused before the plate-glass window, 
to look in at the dresses for féte and lawn-party, the 
dainty flowers and gloves, with a yearning gaze that 
startled Mignonette. She realized then that for her 
children, if not for herself, Mrs. Rossmore sometimes 
longed for beautiful things that had passed beyond 
her reach; the next instant she was gone, the rain 
falling down upon her shabby cloak, and the bonnet 
long since out of fashion. 

She carried a heavy parcel,—no doubt the work 
that she had sat up last night to finish. The sight of 
that gentle face was like the whisper of an angel to 
Mignonette. 

“Do you not like this costume?” asked Mr. Moore. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful, but I can’t afford it,” she | 
answered, abruptly, in a broken voice; then, with a 
scarcely audible attempt at an apology, she hurried 
from the shop, followed by the astonished gaze of 
the assistants. 

Her mother was out of sight, so she turned home 


with a troubled dew in her brown eyes, and gave the | 


younger ones their tea. 

“Cecile Legard’s been here,” said Margery, ‘‘to | 
show you the slippers she’s bought for the breaking. | 
up; they’re jolly, Mignonette. Will you have to wear | 
your walking-boots?” 

Mignonette did not answer, and Margery looked | 
up quickly in her face. 

“Never mind,” she said, ““when once you begin to | 
spout, the people won’t look at your shoes. I say, 
Mignonette, isn’t Violet to put her hands behind her 
when she says her lessons, and isn’t Alleyne to sit up 
properly when tell her?” 


Mignonette adjusted these matters to the satisfac- | 
tion of the trio; she herself taught Margery in the | 


evening, and in the day-time her pupil instructed 
Alleyne and Violet, and being somewhat lax in her 
own behavior, proved a remarkably strict disciplina- 
rian as regarded the children. 


Mrs. Rossmore came in about seven o’clock, wet | 
and weary, but with a bright look in her face as | 


Mignonette brought forward her dry slippers, and 
hastened to get her a cup of tea. 

The girl felt she could not sleep without unburden- 
ing her heart to her mother; so, when the two were 
alone, she poured out all the deceitful arrangements 
she had planned, and her pain was keen as she saw 
the shocked look of Mrs. Rossmore. 

‘“Mignonette,” she said, earnestly, “keep from debt 


as from imminent danger; we have no right to — 


we cannot afford.” 
Mignonette saw that the projected deceit was griev- 
ing her mother most of all, yet a kiss of unchanging 


love touched hér lips, and with that kiss she knew 
herself strong to appear in her shabbiness before all | 


the public of Freston, and compete for the recitation 
prize. 

“Did you think, my child,” continued her mother, 
“that I had forgotten your needs for the Twenty- 


last a | 


fifth? I shrank, more than you suppose, from letting | 

you undergo the trial I knew it would cause you to 
| wear your old dress amongst those gay young peo- | 
ple, and I took some extra work, in the hope of being | 
able to afford you something new. 

“I did not tell you this, lest I should be unable to 
| finish the work, or to obtain payment in time, but it 
was all done before I went to bed, and I have been 
| paid liberally for it. 
| “I can get on with Margery’s outfit now, and I have 
bought you some white serge, dear, which I hope to 

make up into a very pretty dress. I have some gloves 
by me that will do, for you know we take the same 





size; I cannot afford slippers, dear, but your walking- 
boots are very neat. How do you like this material, 
Mignonette?” 


Mrs. Rossmore opened a parcel that she had brought 
home with her, and displayed with evident delight 
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save that Lady Grace Winburn beckoned the tremb-| ‘No, I cannot afford to put thirty dollars in my 
| ling mother to her side. But when Mr. Shalby, the | cravat,” he said. 

elocution master, was asked to adjudge the recitation a 

prize, his kind hand touched the shoulder of Mignon- 

ette, and every one of her school-fellows rose up and | 

clapped her, till all question of her popularity was 

settled forever. 

To her author-heart, however, even the prospect | 
of Mr. Shalby’s teaching was 
as nothing compared to the 
words of Mr. Boyce, who asked 
her, quietly, to send him that 
poem on the morrow, as he 
would like to purchase the 
manuscript. 

“But how—how do you 
know?” stammered Mignon- 
ette. 





For the Companion. 


THE UGLY GIRL 
Who Tried to Make Herself Beautiful. 


Who the girl was 
makes no difference. 

Her bitumen for 
the eyebrows, white 
shell powder and red 
for the face, were 
found in the tombs 
of the Rameses dy- 
nasty, at the feet of 





the soft folds of white serge, and some simple lace 


for neck and wrists. 
Mignonette was speechless then. Violet asked her 
| by-and-by if she had been crying, and certainly 
Margery’s tuition went on in a voice that sounded as 


if the teacher had severe influenza. But when the | It maybe that greatness awaits 
lessons were ended, and Mignonette coiled herself | you, but even if you touch the 
up in the window-seat with the bundle of old enve- | laurels of fame, may you never 
lopes that, pinned together, served her for composing- | hold the love that inspired that 
book, her love for her mother found vent in passion- | poem less precious than you do 
ate verses that seemed to relieve the girl’s tender | to-day.”’ 


| heart. 

Everybody at Vale Cottage helped in the fashioning 
| of that serge; even little Violet held the pins her 
| mother needed. As Mrs. Rossmore had vetoed the 
pearl necklet, Mignonette’s one ornament was a spray 


of her namesake-flower ; but Miss Stockwell, the head | 


| mistress, who glanced indignantly at Cecile’s sap- | 

| phires, surveyed the simple toilette with evident sat- 

isfaction, and Cecile herself, after critical examina. | 

| tion, pronounced that Mignonette would “do.” 

| It was rather a giddy concourse that looked down | 
from the platform on the brilliant throng of specta- | 
| tors assembling in the hall; poor Friiulein, in a feath- 
ered head-dress that greatly delighted her scholars, | 
tried in vain to preserve the “absolute silence” en. | 

| joined by the rules on that occasion. 





hands, her thoughts 

far away—her heart 
repeating the poem 

| which presently the 
|audience would 
| hush to hear. 
| A suppressed gig- 
gle at her side re- 
| called her. 
| “Here comes an 
old laundress; I 
say,—she isn’t one 
of the visitors, she 
can’t be.” 

“Nobody wants to 
make room for her; 
the place is cram- 
med,—the old guy 
will have to stand.” 

“Hush! she’s 
Mignonette’s moth- 
er,” whispered Ce- 
cile, evidently 
ashamed that she 
knew aught con- 
cerning the some- 
what shrinking fig- 
ure that stood back, 
near the door. 

“Does she take in 
mangling?” asked 
a laughing- eyed 
girl, wild with high 
spirits that day, 
“does she go out 
cleaning, Cecile?” 

“Tsn’t she the wo- 
man that cleans the hall?” asked another. 

Some of the girls silenced them with a whisper of 
shame! Mignonette sat motionless, watching the 
looks of various guests in the direction of Mrs. 
Rossmore, who quite unexpectedly had been able to 

| leave her sewing at Squire Austen’s at five o’clock, 

and had come straight away from her needlework, 
moved by an irresistible longing to hear her child 
recite. 





ance; but now, seeing Miss Stockwell look a little 
annoyed, and several of the parents surprised and 

curious, her gentle heart misgave her that her pres- 
| ence there might discredit Mignonette. 

**Miss Rossmore’s recitation,” proclaimed the 
| chairman, Mr. Boyce, mayor of Freston, and a lead- 
ing London publisher, though partially retired from 
business. 

Mignonette stood up, the rose-flush leaping to her 


| face, her brown eyes kindling as they sought her | 


| mother. In trembling tones that steadied presently 


Mignonette was sitting with dreamy eyes and folded | “It is just from Rome. 





| it light in mein heart,” touch- 
She had forgotten the poverty of her own appear. | 





| mother’s. 


till they hushed the hall, she recited, not the poem | 


she had so carefully rehearsed, but the lines composed 
by herself to Mrs. Rossmore. 

The yearning had come to her so strongly, that 
| every one there, nay, that the whole world should 

know her mother as she knew her; but soon she 

forgot the people around, and saw only that quiver- 
| ing face fixed on hers, and poured out her love alone 
thereto. 

Not a sound was heard when the poem ceased, 
though many and many an eye was wet when the 
| last two verses were spoken: 


| “And though at last, at last 

Between us shall have passed 

The te am » bending grasses where the daisy-shades are 
The love ‘shall never let me go, that held me once so 


Down from the heav’n of grace 

Shall shine thine angel-face 

To nest the breaking heart that only sees an empty 
place! 


| 
| 


“All weariness and woe 

From out thy life shall go, 

The —— dk. tired for love’s sweet sake, a holy rest 
shall 

And ya theo. in glory shall my deathless blessing 


| 


Oh, patient feet that trod 
» long the keen, sharp sod! 
Oo Mot rer, Mothe r! be thou crowned within the sight 
of God'” 


Mignonette knew little more of the proceedings, 


Helen and of Lollia 
in Greek and Latin 
sepulchres. The bean 
and lily pastes for the 
complexion, which 
she buys at costly 
prices from French 
perfumers _ to-day, 
were court secrets of 
Madame de Pompa- 
dour. The freckle 
wash she uses on the sly is old as the 
times of Chaucer, and Queen Eliza- 
beth dipped her kerchiefs in May dew 
to freshen her royal cheeks, as Long 
Island girls do to-day, when they hap- 
pen to think of it. 

You will find her buying the little bags of prepared 
meal to salve the face, at the Bon Marché in Paris; 
going up steep stairways to the dealers in cosmetics, 
who do such a flourishing business in a quiet way in 
our cities; or spending a quarter of her income by 
mail for wonderful preparations for the skin and hair, 
which never prove satisfactory in the end. 

“You never would believe the amount spent for 
cosmetics by country girls, unless you were clerk in a 
village drug store,” said a friend, who had once filled 
the place. 

“The pearl powder and pink, Spanish crape and 
rouge saucers, lip salve and blue pencils, I should 
think, took all the spare money inthe country. It 
was as much as our business was worth to risk being 
short of those articles. Girls who had but one dress 
dollars as a trifle. The pin was | to go to all the parties in a winter would spend their 
quaint and delicate in work- | last doliar for liquid balm and paint. 
manship; but he had more pins| “When they couldn’t actually afford anything else, 
than he could use, and it sud-| I’ve known them to buy five cents’ worth of white 
denly occurred to him that | lead house paint, and go out the same evening toa 
thirty dollars might not seem a | dance with it smeared on face, arms and shoulders. 
trifle to others not so fortunate | I’d know it by the smell of linseed oil their patchouli 
as himself. | and Jockey Club couldn’t quite conceal. 

He shook his head and left | “They were not so far out using it, after all, for 
the shop. When he reached his | house paint and their face washes were the same 
office he took out thirty dollars | thing at base, white lead variously prepared, and 
from his pocketbook, and laid | some of them used to make a very good show with it. 
them on his desk. “I will see | Only it was bad when a fellow got some of it on his 
if there is anything better than | coat sleeve. I kept a preparation ready mixed I used 
apin to be bought with them to make a point of offering them next day, for taking 
on Christmas-eve,” he thought. | paint out. Dixey’s Coat Sleeve Tonic the boys called 

There was a knock at the | it.” 
door. Jane, his washer-woman,| The desire for cosmetics takes a girl most recklessly 
a thin, gaunt German, the em- | in early teens, when she begins to read love stories 
bodiment of neatness and thrift, and act in tableaux. In most cases, she has been 
came in and handed him her | used to eating any and everything not especially good 
bill. for her, at nondescript hours. The appetite naturally 

As he took out the money to | varies at that age, and she is often voraciously 
pay her, he remembered how | hungry, and ought to be, for she is making her 
prompt and faithful she had! growth. 
been throughout the year;| But hearty eating and being shut up in the school- 
there had been darning and | room or at lessons all day do not agree, and the pasty 
mending, too, not included in | complexion, greenish eyes and cold sores which result 
her duty. She was a hard,| are too strongly in contrast with the girl’s ideal. 
coarse woman, not prepossess- | This ideal, taken from her favorite heroine, is very 
ing; but surely he owed her | likely to be a face of creamy pallor, with great dark 
some human kindness at this | eyes like pansies in dew, long lashes that sweep the 
cheeks or cast a shadow on them, I don’t know which, 
and lips of vivid scarlet. A most unwholesome sort 


‘How do I know you wrote 
it?” smiled the old gentleman, 
“my child, no face but the au- 
thor’s could quicken as yours 
did to the music you uttered. 





“T never will,” said Mignon- 
ette, with earnest eyes and 
steadfast face; and then she 
passed between the admiring, 
whispering throng to seek her 
mother, and they went home 
together in the sunset light. 

MARGARET HAGRAFT. 


——_—_ +r 





For the Companion. 


HOW HE USED THE MONEY. 


“You had better take it, Mr. Vail,’’ said the jew- 
eller, turning the scarf-pin so as to catch the light. 
Nothing like it in the city. 
What are thirty dollars to you? 
Treat yourself to a Christmas 
gift.” 

Mr. Vail was a young man, 
rich enough to look upon thirty 


' 








gracious season. 

He added a ten-dollar bill to her wages, with a 
“Merry Christmas, Jane.” 

Her face reddened and her eyes filled. 
said slowly, ‘“‘I had joost enough money pay my rent. 


of make up, which figures in stories of the intense 
order, and was rather affected by the Black Crook 
beauties who first came over. 

I remember seeing a celebrated member of the 
| troupe at a table in a fashionable restaurant one 


You haf made 


Then she 





Nothing more. Dis is—more. De children zall haf 
big fire, und roast goose, und ein tree mit de Christ- 
child upon. I dank you kindly, sir. evening, and really the effect of the dead gold hair, 
dark eyes, smooth, pallid cheeks 
and geranium red lips, set off by 
the highest, quiet art in dress, 
was very striking, and the com- 
bination of color was captivating 
not only to the country girl who 
saw a stage beauty for the first 
time without knowing it, but to 
the polished, artistic man beside 
her. 

It was an effect for evening, 
but on the street next day, as I 
happened to meet the same wo- 
man, the charm was broken. The 
pale, puffy face told of beer and 
over-rich food, suppressed hu- 
mors in the blood, and the ver- 
milion lips were repulsive as 
painted lips on a corpse. 

Whatever high-flown ideal you 
choose to live up to, don’t choose 
the pale, red-lipped sort, which 
is the unhealthiest type. I speak 
of thi® because I had an early 
friend, a most modest, carefully 
bred Boston girl with fresh face 
and blue eyes, whose hopeless 
desire was to be one of these pal- 
lid, intense heroines. 

There were, at least, twenty 


ing her breast, and courtesying 
solemnly. 

When she was gone, Mr. Vail 
found that his eyes were moist. 
He sat down and took counsel 
with himself a minute, and then 
called his office boy. He knew 
nothing of Dan, beyond the fact 
that he was from the country, a 
quiet, gentle boy, with a smile 
which he fancied must be like his 


“Dan,” he said, “you have two 
days holiday at Christmas. Here 
are ten dollars to make a noise. 
Lay it out in fire-crackers, if you 
will.” 

Dan stared at the note. 

“Fire-crackers? No, Ill go— 
| go home!” his whole puny body 
| trembling with delight. “I have 
| not seen my mother for two years. 
| You have given her a merry 
Christmas, sir.” 
| The remaining ten dollars Mr. 
Vail enclosed in a letter to a man 
| he knew, who, with a yearly sal- 
ary of three hundred dollars, and 
|a wife and three children, was 
preaching the gospel in a mining girls at boarding-school sighing 
camp in Arizona. His wife and children helped him for this pale ideal, and as arsenic complexion loz- 
to teach decency and honesty and faith in God, to | enges for securing the same unwholesome pallor 
men and women who had well-nigh forgotten them. | stare every one in the face in New York shops, the 
This money came into their poor home like a gift | style must be a favorite one. If youwant to look as 
from heaven. Every penny of it brought some com- | if you had incipient leprosy, by all means eat arsenic 
fort or happiness into their lives. When Mr. Vail | lozenges. 
heard how it had been spent, he was convinced that| The magnolia bloom style, however, is rather 
never before had ten dollars accomplished so much. | second-rate now, and the two models of school-girl 

The jeweller beckoned him into the shop one day. | devotion are the brilliant American type with quick, 
“T have that little pearl still,” he said. ' flashing eyes, owing to cologne and orange juice, a 
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vivid palpitating color on the cheek bones suggestive 
of quick consumption, and deep, red lips like Jacque- 
minot roses, or higher art in the imitation of English | 
beauties, with smooth daisy-pink and white cheeks, 
lips like red coral, large, serene, dark eyes, neck and 
arms absolutely like white sugar confections, as seen 
in some Englishwomen of rank who have visited this | 
country. 

This exquisite fairness is natural where the organs | 
do their work so perfectly that none of the surface | 
vessels are filled with blood, or forced to do more 
than their work with wide open pores, which give a 
coarse skin. 

But it is much easier to take the convenient advice | 
of ladies who study beauty as a high art, and improve | 
careless nature with innocent, balmy lotions and 
tinctures one might lay on a rose-leaf to advan- | 
tage. 

Many girls get their first notions of using cosmetics 
after “making up” for tableaux or charades. The, 
rouge is so tempting, the effect so improving they | 
must take the benefit off the mimic stage as well as | 
on. And those washes which do not paint, but merely 
soften the complexion, who could forbid their use, 
even at sixteen? 

It is told of Margaret Feller, that once taking part | 
in some school festivity she was so bewitched with 
the effect of paint and powder in her make up, that | 
she continued to use them in the most extravagant 
manner, and painted her cheeks so highly that she 
was the ridicule of the school. It was not till several 
unpleasant encounters convinced her of being con- 
spicuous that one of the teachers persuaded her to 
drop the practice. 

Girls have committed the same folly since Margaret 
Fuller’s day, and I see school beauties now who have 
made the most of modern cosmetics. 

It is no sign of natural color that it will not rub off 
on a handkerchief. French artists are too clever not 
to meet such a test. Their tinctures and dyes do not 
wear off the skin in a week, and other preparations 
draw the blood to the lips, giving a brilliant rose 
crimson that, of course, defies scrutiny. | 

What a pity that lips crack and wither in a few 
years of such applications. Madame Pompadour | 
ruined her lips by biting them, as many girls have 
done since without her nervous excuse for the un- 
derbred habit. 

The innocent face-washes, too, smelling of roses, 
with the poetic names that almost persuade one they 
are distilled from the pigments of rose-leaf, and the 
whiteness of lilies, pearls, moonbeams, whatever is 
most charming in nature. 

What a pity that the few drops of mercury in a bot- 
tle infallibly tan and thicken the skin into yellowish 
parchment, when they do not leave a crop of dis- 
graceful pimples on cheek-bones and nose. One re- 
sult or the other follows, as the wearer is of bilious 
or sanguine temperament. 

The delicate rice powder which really has no mer- 
cury, only dries and withers the skin, and leaves a 
cross-hatching of fine lines which make one look old 
at twenty-five. The use of deleterious face-washes 
and powders also tends to make the hair gray early, 
from sympathetic action of the skin; and various 
diseases of the eyes, and neuralgia of the face are 
brought on by the irritation of cosmetics. 

Catarrh is developed by the clogging of the skin of 

















A Lovely Skin 


Nothing is known to science at all comparable to the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES in their marvellous properties of 
cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin, and in 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
tier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 





“I have had a most wonderful cure of salt rheum. 
For five years I have suffered with this disease. I had 
it on my face, arms and hands. I was unable to do any- 
thing whatever with my hands for over two years. I 
tried hundreds of remedies, and not one had the least 
effect. The doctor said my case was incurable. I saw 
your advertisement, and concluded to try the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES; and, incredible as it may seem, that after 
using one box of CUTICURA, and two cakes of CUTI- 
CURA SOAP, and two bottles of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
I find I am entirely cured. Those who think this letter 
exaggerated may come and see me and find out for 
themselves.” GRACE P. HARKHAM, 

North St. Charles Street, Belle River, Ont. 





CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 





face and throat by powders. When it is known that 
the whole system can be poisoned by the constant 
absorption of an irritant daily applied to a spot three 
inches square for a year or two, the folly and danger 
of cosmetics is plain. 

The list of materials in the choicer preparations 
includes arsenious acid, corrosive sublimate, chloride 
of lime, bichloride of mercury, cyanide of potassium, 


prussic acid, diacetate of lead, dangerous if they | 


should get into a scratch, and no way safe when 
absorbed by the skin. 


It is well the expense of cosmetics hinders girls | 
from using them except on dress occasions, or there | 


would be more cases of paralysis and blood-poisoning 
from the lead taken into the system. The sale of 
arsenic wafers should be prohibited by law. No girl 
who respects herself will ever permit their use. Why 
should a degrading vanity risk suicide, where simple 
and safe agents will reach the same end of purifying 
the complexion? 

T cannot close without a protest against the mis- 
taken idea taught by our novels and essays alike, 
which leads to these miserable short cuts to good 
looks, that ‘‘a woman’s business is to be beauti- 
ful.” 

People, all save boys and fools, tire quickly of a | 
woman who studies beauty and effect. 

Study health to the highest degree, observe what is 
becoming in dress and manner, avoid the slightest 
thing that offends, in look or speech, be interested 
outside yourself, whether in art, charity, science or 
out-door pursuits matters little, so that you forever 
loose the hold of petty vanity, and the desire of be- 
ing first in your own society, and a charm will grow 
about your face and ways that very beautiful women 


rarely keep. Beauties are seldom loved as are plainer | 


women, who know how to forget themselves. 
SHIRLEY DARE. 


ED with the loveliest delicacy is a skin bathed 
with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOA 


TIN® 





“T have been afflicted since last March with a skin dis- 
ease the doctors called eczema. My face was covered 
with scabs and sores, and the itching and burning were 
almost unbearable. Seeing your CUTICURA REMEDIES 
so highly r luded to give them a trial, 
using the CUTICURA and CUTICURA SOAP externally, 
and RESOLVENT internally, for four months. I call | 





myself cured, in gratitude for which I make this public | 


statement.” CLARA A. FREDERICK 


Broad Brook, Conn. 


“I have suffered from salt rheum for over eight years, 


at times so bad that I could not attend to my business 


| for weeks at a time. Three boxes of CUTICURA and 
four bottles RESOLVENT have entirely cured me of this 


dreadful disease.” JOHN THIEL, 
1875 Second Avenue, New York City. 





“The box of CUTICURA that you sent me some months | 


ago did me so much good that I will send for another 


box, believing that it will cure me of a skin disease with 


which I have been troubled for eighteen years.” 
FANNIE I. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, Va. 





Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


= Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 


50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





Now vs. Then 


Our oldest inhabitant delights to refer to the 


good old times, but when you pin him down he 


\reluctantly yet honestly admits that he cannot 
|name an item or an industry that is not greatly 
‘improved in these later days. 
| Take, for instance, the article Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Why, it would have been almost an im- 
possibility to have produced it in the olden time. 
In the preparation of this medicine, the articles 
which investigation has proven to be inert are 
discarded, those which have proven their merit are 
retained, and a combination formed of the most 
effective medical agents of the vegetable kingdom 
peculiar to this medicine alone. And their active 
properties are secured by a process so modern and 
| original, that an eminent professor in the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, while being shown 
through C. I. Hood & Co.’s mammoth establish- 
ment, stopped, and looking Mr. Hood in the eye, 
exclaimed; ‘‘This is the present, that is the past,” 
—referring to competing houses. 

Another point worthy of mention right here: 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not an accident, but the 
ripe fruit of industry and study. It was originat- 
ed by men thoroughly educated in the manipula- 
tion of medicines and is made to-day under their 
personal supervision. If the public could see the 
care exercised in the selection and purchase of 
every article that enters into Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and the cleanliness and neatness with which its 
whole preparation is conducted, they would not 
wonder at its great curative power, or at the hold 
it has on public confidence. Its success is the 
natural result of real merit and giving every pur- 
chaser a fair equivalent for his money—One hun- 
dred doses one dollar. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
| C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


| 100 Doses One Dollar 
~~ CLINTON 


PATENTED 
Jan. (5th, 1878. 
Jan. 4th, i8si. 
Oct. (2th, 1886. 





Our goods sold 
by all first-class 





PIMELES, blackheads, cha) 


vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


apped and oily ‘skin pre- 


dealers, 








Six Pairs Garment Pins 20 cents by mail. 








| DO YOU WANT A 


| Gold ' Watchp 


Then buy a good wy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone set ~~" ‘Yuil tuby jeweled movement, 
| Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
| that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


rice $38.00 {Hr FE 


WEEK. 
| Ifyou think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


| 926 Chestnut Street, Pailadelphia, 
| Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 
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Wy LIBRARY 
iN 





| 3000 more Words and fone wer 2000 more ~ 
| tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
| fatherly in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
a me Court. It is recommended 
= “ae State up’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
| by leading College Pres’ts of U. 8. and Canada. 


It isan invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 

| Sold by all Booksellers, Pamphlet free. 

| G.&C,MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








Reliable Carpenter Organs 


For CHURCH 
pen APEL. 
— 


ter Organ Action. 


ey are pure in tone, 
rfect in es pepe 


exact accord with the 


voice, and full of patent- | 
rovements. More 
les, 
rom 
All Organs of 


ed im 
» than 50 different s 
= ranging in price 
= up. 


and Ne oirt 
E. P. C 


Catalo 


CARPENTER OC CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


and 
The Car- 
ter Organs contain 
celebrated Carpen- 


r manufacture war- 
ranted for 8 years. Speatel inducements to ministers 


Used as a _— Supporter and Dress Looper they 
have no equal. 

CLINTON NICKEL SAFETY PINS 
are the strongest and best made. Ask for them. If 
your dealer does not keep them send 25 cents and we 
will mail you 3 dozen, assorted sizes. 

lid Silver Safety Pins, 1 pair in satin-lined box by mail 
1.25. Clinton Safety in Co.,Providence, B.I. 


Send 6c. for 20 Samples and rules for 


Mention this 
Bafive toe to i 














peut when you order, and we 
ey a pair of PANT 

RS. The best invention ever 
made for ‘alee out wrinkles and bagging at 
the knees, and shaping the bottoms of Pants, 


qHE 











ers. $1 a year; 3 months, 25c. Sample copy, 
4. J. Scarborough, Editor, 79 “Wabash py Oh Chicago, ill, 


WANTED. 


Eve 
in selling our celebrated 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 


for our new circular and terms to agents 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Box Pens, and Gaskell Pencil ress THE 








In its 10th vol., devoted to choice 
literature, plain and or- namental | 
penmanship, shorthand and 


FA Pronounced the brightest and pong! by its" read- 
Address 


reader of the COMPANION to act as agent for us 


New Edition, revised, enlarged, and oe Send 


Send us $1.25, and we will mail a 
Compendium, Quarter - bg 3 
GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


Sent by Mail or Express, ae 





Suits, $13.25 to $30. 

Every garment cut and ee to the in- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
Ps a fit guaranteed. 

ry a pair of our $3 Custom-Made Pants, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO. Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pears Soai 


Fair white hands. 


Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthfal skin. 
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| For the Gure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
_ chitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases and Scrofulous Humors. 

Almost as atabie as cream. It on be taken with 
pleasure by persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food. increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 


This 
tions o 


vous system, restores energy to mind and @ body, creates 
new, rich ana pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates he whole 
| system. 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
reparation is far’: superior to all other prepara- 

PCod-Liv er Oil; it has many imitators, b pe no 
uals. The results re its use are its best 
ommendations. 2 sure, as you value your — and : 
| get the genuine. Manufactured. only by Dr. ALEXR. 
ILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Sa. 
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KIRGHESE CUSTOMS. 





The Kirghese are one of the nomad or wandering 
races inhabiting the desert regions of Central Asia. 
In Mr. Lansdell’s account of his recent visit to their 
country we find mention of customs which strike us 
as peculiar. 


Here was a man striving to allay the dust, not with 
a water-cart, but by carrying a skin of water, and 
sputtering it "out of the aperture. 

Behind the charcoal fire of a Kirghese smith sat an 
unfortunate individual, whose calling in life was to 
blow the bellows. These consisted of two leather | 
bags which he had to press alternately for twelve 
hours a day, and for doing this he was paid two shil- 
lings a wee ak. 

At many of the stalls they exhibited in cages, for | 
eight pence each, quails or other small birds caught | 
by hawks. They teach them to hunt and to fight. 

A little further I noticed another curiosity in the 
case of a hawk, through whose eyelids they had 
passed and tied a piece of thread in such a way as 
to draw the lids nearer together for a day or two. 
The object, I was informed, was to converge the axis 
of vision, so as to imprcve the bird for hawking 
purposes. 








If you want 50 Books and 500 pages of music for 
$1.50, see Easter Companion cover. (Adv. 
— 


Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 


best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv 
ua inline 

You will derive more benefit from Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla now than at any other season. Try it. [Adv. 
—_--—~ > — 


Every wide-awake, progressive dealer has the White | 

Mountain Freezer for sale. Inquire for it. Take no other. } 

—_—_—_¢—__—_ | 

The most certain cure for all diseases of the Blood, 

Liver and Kidneys is Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 

Remedy, of Rondout, N.Y. $1. [Ads. 
—_—___——_ 

No safer remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 

or any trouble of the throat, than “Brown’s Bronchial 

Troches.” Sold only inboxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 





hort-Cuts | in Figures. Some- Qeume Eaton, 
thing new. Free for stamp. Box 1422, Boston. 


50 FOREIGN Stamps, Australia, ete. We.; 110 
‘ varieties, l0c. F.P. VINCENT, C hatham, N. .Y. 


'OREIGN | Stamps. —— wanted to sell approv al 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford, Mass. 


PER. PENCIL and RUBBER STAMP com- 
bined, with any nameon,25c. With business and ad- 
dress, ¢ 50c. LUDINGTON & Woopw ARD, New Haven, Ct. 





3 TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER €O., Holly, Mich. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. Quiney, Ill, 


 BICYCLES—All Grades. 


Send for illustrated catalogues aud prices, 
St. Nicholas Manufacturing Co., 
784 to 794 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


400 RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


in Handsome Litho vie 4 
Cover, mailed to any address. for 30 cents. Stamps 


taken. Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
57 Rose Street, New York. 
Book of PES cents. Guide, 15 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, N°. 19 MURRAY 2 NEW YORK. 
keep them, mention the YoutTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
NEURALCIA anpb 
SPLENDID. SPLENDID. SPLENDID. 
The Wilicor Comfort Cuff-Holder. 
Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. or send to 8. P. & 8. H. WILLCOXx, 
Priority, Oct. | 1887, Fairhaven, Mass.. Lady Ag’ts wanted, 


RINTING RESSES. 

LEAD Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
PENCIL the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
Their Nature, Causes and Cure. Sent oe! to any 
uvery lady wants a pair. Sample, 
































Circular sent free. —— Printers’ 
unequalled, If your stationer does not 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
sufferer. w ALTER L. DAY, 23 West 12th St., N. Y. City. 
lic., 2 pairs, 25c. Call on your dealer, 





SAVE YOUR TIDIES. 16c.i,2,cent 


brings you by mail, repaid, a beautiful Nickel T dy 
Holder. Size 4x10 inches. Js ornamental. Every tamily 
buys them. Ladies, men and children, can sell them. 3 


pay to agents, W. HASSELBAC oH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 
to 3150. EASY 


BICYCLES $8 ‘avwenss. 


Tricycles $7.0 up. Standard makes. Seomet- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogu 
" GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S8t1., Peoria, mn. 











OLDEN BELT KANSA 
Lincoln C ounty in the contes of Kansas. Richest lands 
in the world, dirt’ * cheap; best watered county in the 
State; plenty of aes and building-rock. 
for circular. Correspondence solicited. 
WATERMAN BROS., LINCOLN, KAN. 


‘Pat, 6 19, 
1887. 





Send address 





North’ 's Ventilated Broiler.Used 
on any cook-stove. 10,000 sold. 
Price, $1. To introduce goods 
will send sample B. & C. by ex. 
on receipt of 50 cts, American 
Vapor Stove Co., Cleveland, 0. 


8 packets Flower Seeds, 10 cents, 
SEED 5 packets Vegetable Seeds, 10 cents. 
3 Gladiolus Bulbs, l0 cents. Large 


package mixed flower seed, 200 kinds, 10 cents. Cheapest 
seed house in America. Buy from me and save half- 
price. Catalogue free. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
vc. by mail. Sample forstamp. 
he Fountain Fatcon Pen Co 














~ 251 Broavway, New Yor. 
- Writes an a letter with one dipping into the ink. 


Ag’ts coin money sell ling these these pens. Write for particulars. 


NEW “‘TURKEY- 

DYE. For 

” & -~—# Bright, Fast 

and all the Rage. Will stand washing and boiling. Send 


ackage by mail. Agents wanted. Sells at 
CUSHING & Co., Foxcroft, Me. Mention Comp. 








10c, for a 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





APRIL baie 1888. 











OOKKEEPI ING, Banking. Correspon- 
dence, Com’! Law, Com’! Arithmetic, Pen- 
manship, ‘Sc. YOUNG MEN and WOMEN practically 
educated at Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, 
| N. ¥. Business men supplied with competent assistants. 
No charge for situations furnished. Address for Cata- 
logue ¢ CLEMENT GAINES, POUGHKEEPSIE :. NEW Y ORK. 


PRATT’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
purposes. Before purchasing elsewhere, write 
direct to the mfrs. for circular and prices. 


A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


C ‘ATARRH Swufue, tearment 


FREE! 


So great is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 
wil il enough toconvince you, FREE. Sendl0e.instampsto | 
cover expense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.J. | 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
reakable. Standard quality, Bets. per yard, 
Cloth co ad, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
where. them. Caution. Soild only by the yard. 


Pen, Pencil and Rubber Stanip. 





















solutel 















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents make money as they sell on sight. 
EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


== GRAPE VINES 


Also $mall Fruits. Quaitay unsurpassed. Warranted 
9 ery cheap. 8 sample vines aiid for 15e. Descri 
tave price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, 5.¥. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


KEY 


“A ade | wHAR — 
sou ple by mail, 25 cent ulars f 


S. BIRCH & 6o., 184 Lewis St., N. YW. 

Is a first-class trade, and 

ELECRAPHY : can be quickly learned 

xs ae. 2,500 

at work. 

We will teach you thoroug aly, oer = you at work 

in either C commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 

West is pe country to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 

VALE} TINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
sent, hg hen pel 


thoroughly 
ally. anata ee proc rotured “ALL d all, 


























PUPILS en. ee 
8 ished without +o 
WG On iL coo. tt, 
» CHAFFEE, ee, 





STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 
OLGAN’S GUM 


Take no other. Makes sound, 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion 
and a sweet mouth. Perfec tly delicious. Box by mail, 40c. 
At stores, 6 cakes, 5¢e. COLGAN & McAF EE, Louisville, Ky. 
INDIANA BICYCLE co., 


Indianapolis, Ind., will take guns, — | 
watches, type-writers, scroll-saws, lathes, 






































pr ryra a presses, amateur photo. outfits 
ja 2d-hand bicycles in part payment for 
New Bicycles or Buggies. We make cow- 

horn handle bars and spade handles; do 

difficult repairing and nickeling. Send 

2-cent stamp for catalogues and circulars, 
MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 

|size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 

SALE. |quadrilles ivmn cots), , etc., by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, on for 20c. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. White Wings, 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
> Coleman National Business College. 
Newark,N.J. Open all the year. Best 

course of Business Training. Best fa- 

cilities. Pleasantest location. Lowest 

rates. Shortest _. Most highly rec- 

ommended. Write for Catalogue and 

be —— inced. 
H. COLEMAN, President. 
Acknowledged by all, even our competitors, to be the 
BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 

Read carefully the inside wrappers for full list of 
——_ given for wrappers, and follow carefully the 
directions on outside wrappers. For sale by all grocers. 








STEAM and ELEGTRIO LAUNCHES. 
leasure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
poy Paddling Canoes, Oars, 
Rowlocks, Satis, etc. 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts. None 
Sree. Mention the Suron 
J. H. = 
Canton, N. ¥. 


The only 
medicine 
known = 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor o 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 
years, and in oyery case of an ind of Croup it 
has never fail to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Lay with directions sent free by mail. 
Price, 0c. per box A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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And STEREOPTIC it tay “—~ Views illustrat- 

ing every subject for iie © XHIBITIONS, 
etc. A vadbahichusinece Ter" aman Exh smail aloge 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cat ue 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 


iF You T A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
CAT H CAN BE 
pt LL Write for our 


BOOK ‘Common Sense Tatk.” 
nf TES SURE CURE C0., Lakeside Bld’g, ( HICAGO. ILL, 


GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains Cofices, 


Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. | 
For particulars, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
68 Church St., New York, N. . ay 


— Send SIX Cents 
W 








er ae 
GREATAMERICAN 
i rca 


MPANY] 


» <n 
CAA 











for a sample 


COLLAR 








sight. Ww. 
At the rate they have been go- 
ing the Public Domains will 
be goneiniyears. Nowis 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at @1.25 per acre. 
What better could be left for Children? Where these Lands are; how to get 
them, as well as for formation of all States and hoy, ee send 10 cen 
pow tnggy dhe the beautiful Engravines. a Pictu: narama of the United 


States, Address THE WESTERN W RLD, Chicago, IL 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

j Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Il. Cata- 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 
duration, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En- 
gineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Natural 
istory, Physics, and General Studies. 
For oan and information address 

AME UNROE, » Secretary. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
650 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 
THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure. Pack- 
ages, to ‘make Sve gallons, 3 — by mail, 31 cts.; four 
ges, $1.00, prepaid. up only at the NEW 

















ut 
ENGLAN D BO" AN IC DEPOT, 245 Washington St., 
Bost GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
TREES SPRING PLANTING. 
off the largest an: 
Vacneneelsnee inthe Uf. be- 
Fruit & Ornamental. pane hoe Novelties.Catalognes 
Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 
lic.;_ No. 3, Strawberries; Px. 
ota for years while impart: fragrance 
to wndordlo dkerchie el an ee ns and 
comeaine bs holida: ts. Send for gone. 
mail, Your 


rate Toothers: No. 1, Fruits. 1 We. ; “Ne m 
Wholesale ; 
ell mace Sachet Powders —_ 1 eer agreeable 
, han 
the triflesthatfi falady’ 'sbu rawers. Scent- eb 
return 
d Ear eneee, 25cts. 
MASS. 


ounce pac ket to ard 
choice o: f Rose, Hetiotrope, Violet anc 
Address THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, 














Unless our name i ped o 
Weak imitations are in the market, and - 4. — 
people are infringing our patents. We shall begin n vig- | 
orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 
equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy | 

he original and only mat, possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two mats in one. 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat with 
A ribs at right angles with the direction walk. 

AN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) Beaver Falls,Pa. 
151 Congress <" “ Boston. 118 Chambers St., New York. 
7 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUY THE WRINGER cave 
>sue MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


Ay “pa Saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little m 
RETinc not GREASE 


The e CLOT H ES. 








-—t EMPIl 


Bolid White Rubber Bo 
Wanted everywhere. }-—* Wve, Auburn, N. ea 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


c ANT ee 


TAILORS’ PRICE 

these Goods 86 to $10 T0 
Vests to Match. 

Our record for past six 


months: J/ncrease in business 500 per cent. 
misfits, 2 in each 400 pairs sold; 90 per cent. 
of packages of samples sent out sell pants. 

oney refunded for any cause. Sam- 
— ine An 9e - measure, and directions. 

cents. UFACTURER T 
Conwh os Mass. Mention paper. 











YOU ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST BUYING | 
TS 


nf i | 
a | 
: 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
gv en where we have no agent. If you want a 
ok-Stove write 
us, they will be shipped 
to any point. Perfectly 
safe. No extra insur- 
ance rates where this 
stove is used, Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical improve- 
ments for 1888. Write us 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE @., 


Cleveland, 


BROWN’S ‘FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi-. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


a.) BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only_ perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 

freezing process, thereby 

a a very smooth, 

ne grain, delicious Cre am. 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less time, than’ any other 
Freezer. 

An illustrated catalogue, giving 
full particulars of this celebrate d 
Freezer, will be mailed free upon 
application to 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
| 142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
sary, we will make a present 
of one packet of Dreer’s 
Golden Cluster Wax 

ean to ev one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
mits 1 5c. in stamps to cover 
cost of finest ca’ je ever 
issued of ecde, Plants, 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite containing two 

lored plates sand hundreds 

of engravin 
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FLOWERS 


oS nd Specialti 
Flower . see BS fe LANTS choice BuLEs 
888 with a lovel; 


SCOTT & SON, adel as 











. NOT 







bei 





directly from a of vegetables grown on my see 
farms. Besides an 


ONE IN TWENTY ®"5** 
dealers raise 
y of the 


seed they offer for sale. I raise a large proportion of mine 
on my four seed farms, and this enables me to warrant its 
freshness and ete as see my Vegetable and Flower Seed 
a ‘atalogue for 1888. 


every son and daughter 
am. Itis liberally illustrates with engravings m: ade 





mmense variety of standard seed, you 
rm find in it some valuable new vegetables, not found in 
other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 


Eclipse. Bret, Burbank and | Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard Squash, 
Deephead C; abbage, Cory 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 


Corn, and a score of other valuable 








JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 




















Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbena, Heliotro 


nature, 


the Seeds are 


will not resret it. Address 


FLOWE 





| logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange PI., Boston, Mass. 





No 


READ CAREFULLY OUR NEW METHOD 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL CARD and allow us to mail you 36 packets 
ot choice Flower Seeds, including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Petunia, Giant Rose 


, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from which you 


may select such as you desire at one-ha f’ the usual catalogue prices and return those 
not wanted, The Seeds we guarantee freshly imported from the celebrated gardens of Benary, 
Erfurt, Germany, and are first-class in every respect. The 


packets are elegantly colored from 


We make this surprising offer in good = and will do exactly as we advertise, Re- 
member, the Seeds themselves will be sent you. Wedo not issue acatalogue. Remember, also, 
sent for selection, at half-price. You may act as agent and sell 
those not wanted or return them. A Premium is offered with the Seeds. 

We want you to buy your Seeds at ourlow price. Thousands are applying daily, and our stock 
is limited. Write plainly, at once, your name, residence, county and state,on a postal card. You 


R CITY SEED CoO., 
»& Srate Sr., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





